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NEW HORIZONS IN LEAD 


-»:the Versatile Metal 


In new forms and in new con 
binations with other materia 
the versatility-of lead is being 
constantly developed. Today's de 
signers are using lead Ss unique char 
acteristics in an ever-widening range 
of application. Through modern resea 
today’s industry looks ahead with lead i: 
more ways than ever before. Here are 
examples 


POWDERED LEAD *« SPUN LEAD 


FIBRES « LEADED CLOTH AND WALL 
BOARD ° For Sound Attenuation. 


LEAD-ASBESTOS PADS « LEAD-PLASTICS COM- 
POUNDS « LEAD TAPE °¢ To Absorb Vibration. 


LEAD SHIELDING « SOLID LEAD AND LEAD BONDED 
TO OTHER METALS « LEADED GLASS « LEADED FABRIC 
For protection against X-Rays, Nuclear Radiation, and 


Corrosion. 
LEAD OXIDE »* For oil-less, ultra high-temperature bearings. 
TETRAETHYL AND TETRAMETHYL LEAD-For better anti-knock gasoline. 
LEADED STEELS—For easier machining. 


“LEAD BASE PIGMENTS *« LEADED PORCELAIN ENAMELS « PEARLESCENT LEAD 
PIGMENTS—For Surface protection and decoration. 
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Two 


LINE 
Editorials 


It would be easier for the average 
man to decide whether to sympathize 
with Nkrumah, Kasavubu or Lumum- 
ba if it were not so hard to remember 
which is which. 

* * * 

An official of the mint reports that 
nickels are becoming scarce. But not 
nearly as scarce as anything you can 
buy with one. 

* * ” 

Anyhow, all the farmer’s problems 
will be completely solved if they can 
get half of what was promised them 
in the candidates’ pre-election cam- 
paigning. 

” * * 

It’s strange how it always seems to 
surprise some of the Wall Street trad- 
ers when the market shows that it 
can move down ds well as up. 


* * * 


Mr. Krushchev says “There are no 
insoluble contradictions.” But isn’t 
Mr. K. an insoluble contradiction 
himself?” 
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We cw CrMeagued on a arn yr 


It has often been mentioned in these messages that 
in order to produce the best possible product at the 
least possible cost, it is a good idea to take your 
suppliers into your confidence ...tell them your prob- 
lems ...seek their aid. 

The following incident is a striking example of the 
advisability of doing just that. 

The Dayton Precision Manu- 
facturing Company, maker of 
the commutator you see illus- 
trated, was having difficulties 
with the ferrous metal it was 
using for the hub; for not only 
did the rod from which the 
hubs were fabricated have to 
be drilled but it also had to be 
able to withstand a flanging op- 
eration. Their Chief Engineer decided to discuss this 
with one of Revere’s Technical Advisors. 

After a thorough study of the problem Revere 
Brass Rod of a certain alloy was recommended and 
samples were furnished. The manufacturer found 
the machinability of the brass rod to be outstanding, 


being readily and speedily drilled. Also, it withstood 


the flanging operation...a set of manufacturing con- 
ditions where only brass, the right kind of brass, 
outshines all other metals and alloys. 

The final score showed that the low first cost of 
the brass rod, plus the fact that it could be machined 
faster and more easily than ferrous metal, resulted 

in a superior product at a sav- 
ing in production cost. A fur- 
ther advantage was the added 
sales appeal of the brass hub. 

There you have another ex- 
ample of how Revere in collab- 
oration with the manufacturer’s 
engineering department, helped 
“fit the metal to the job,” which 
resulted in a better part at the 
least possible cost. 

Revere, a supplier, is conscious that still other 
suppliers can often collaborate to help customers pro- 
duce a superior product for less money. 

And because almost every industry you can name 
is able to cite similar instances, we suggest that 
no matter what your suppliers ship you, it may pay 


you to take them into your confidence. 


REVERE COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 
Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 
Executive Offices: 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
Distributors Everywhere 
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November 21, 1960 


HEN the curtain comes up for the new Congress, a bill to aid the 
domestic lead and zinc mining industries will be on the stage. Rep. 


Ed Edmondson (Dem., Okla.), sponsor of a subsidy bill for smal] producers 
of both metals which ran into the roadblock of Presidential disapproval in 


the last session, indicated that he will 


opening day of the incoming Con- 
gress. Prospects for enactment of 
such a bill are deemed favorable. 

Indications that the new Adminis- 
tration will be friendly to such an 
approach were given by Rep. Stewart 
Udall (Dem., Ariz.), newly-named 
Secretary of Interior in an exclusive 
interview with METALS. 

Rep. Udall noted that he had sup- 
ported the Edmondson bill in the last 
Congress. This measure would have 
authorized subsidy payments based 
on the difference between market 
prices and a price of 17 cents per 
pound for lead and 14% cents pcr 
pound for zinc to mines not produc- 
ing more than 2,000 tons annually 
of each metal. 

“This is certainly the direction in 
which we will move,” Mr. Udall said 
in response to a question. 

The Edmondson measure (H. R. 
8860) was approved in the House by 
the narrow margin of 197 to 191 and 
passed the Senate by a 59 to 28 vote. 
Approval of the bill was withheld by 
President Eisenhower on the grounds 
that it would “intensify the indus- 
try’s problems” and “frustrate pro- 
grams now in effect that are general- 
ly bringing the production and de- 
mand” of lead and zinc into balance. 

During the campaign Senator Ken- 
endy declared that he would not 
have vetoed the Edmondson bill if 
he were President. 

Asked to comment on the lead and 
zine tariff situation Mr. Udall point- 
ed out that the complexities of prob- 
lems concerning foreign trade and 
thus foreign relations make a defin- 
ite policy statement difficult. How- 
ever the incoming Interior Secretary 
expressed “deep concern over the 
plight of the metals industry.” 

‘Bicycle’ Decision Effect 

The question of lead and zinc 

tariffs came to the fore again when 
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present a similar proposal on the 


the Supreme Court reaffirmed a low- 
er court’s ruling in the so-called 
“bicycle case’ that the President is 
not permitted to modify changes that 
have been recommended by the Tiar- 
iff Commission. The lower court held 
that under the existing law the Pres- 
ident may either accept or reject, 
“but may not alter” remedies sug- 
gested by the Tariff Commission to 
help domestic industries hurt by im- 
ports. 

Government officials are of the 
opinion that the bicycle case does not 
square on all fours with 'the lead-zinc 
quota situation. The bicycle case 
dates back to the summer of 1954 
when the Bicycle Manufacturers 
Association of America complained to 
the Tariff Commission that rising 
imports of bicycles, due in part to a 
lowering of duty rates in 1947, were 
threatening serious injury to domes- 
tic manufacturers. The commissicn 
investigated and recommended that 
the 7% per cent tariff on large- 
wheel lightweight bikes be raised to 
between 2245 per cent and 30 per 
cent of value under “escape clause 
procedure.” President Eisenhower, 
however, did not want to boost the 
rate that high. He raised it to 11% 
per cent in August, 1955. 

Both the U. S. Customs Court in 
New York and Patent Appeals in 
Washington agreed with the com- 
plainants that the President had no 
authority to modify the Tariff Com- 
mission’s recommendations. 

Government officials point out that 
the lead-zinc import quotas were im- 
posed on October 1, 1958 after Con- 
gress had enacted the Trade Agree- 
ment Extension Act of 1958. Section 
6 of this Act provides for a procedure 
for overruling the President’s rec- 
commendations if these recommend- 


ations are “disapproved in whole or 
in part.” 

It is contended by Government of- 
ficials that in enacting the legisla- 
tion, Congress had in mind ‘that the 
President might “disapprove in 
whole or in part’? the Commission’s 
recommendations. That is exactly 
what he did in lead and zinc. On 
April 24, 1958, the U. S. Tariff Com- 
mission in the report found that the 
industry was in need of protection, 
but three commissioners recom- 
mended maximum duties and also 
quotas while the other three recom- 
mended smaller duty increases and 
strongly opposed quotas. 

President Eisenhower disregarded 
the recommendations on duties and 
imposed import quotas that were 
smaller than the three commission- 
ers had recommended. The quotas 
went into effect on October 1. 

Some lead and zinc producers did 
not agree with the government offi- 
cials’ contention that the quotas 
did not square with the bicycle case. 
It was pointed out, however, that 
it would be necessary to bring an 
action in the lower courts to test 
the legality of the President’s ac- 
tion and that it probably would take 
6 to 8 months before a decision was 
reached. 

Sales From Stockpile 

The General Services Administra- 
tion announced plans to dispose of 
all of the 2,624 short tons of mag- 
nesium alloy scrap remaining in 
the national stockpile of critical and 
strategic materials. 

The agency expects to offer, for 
competitive bids, approximately 551 
short tons of the scrap every six 
weeks until the entire stockpile bal- 
ance is sold. 

The first sale will take place as 
soon as possible after the expira- 
tion of the six-month waiting period, 
required for all disposals from the 
national stockpile, probably in June, 
1961. 

Last year GSA announced its in- 
tention to dispose of a total of 3,075 
short tons of excess magnesium scrap. 
This amount was reduced to the 
present balance of 2,624 tons by a 
sale in September, 1960, of 451 tons. 

The scrap in stockpile was gener- 
ated by demilitarizing incendiary 
bomb bodies. 

Similar scrap sales are held by the 
Army Chemical Corps. The GSA 
sales will be coordinated with the 
Army disposal program to prevent 
any dislocation of the market. 

Seek Offers on Zircon 
GSA also reported that no ac- 
(Continued on Page 13) 





Regardless of New Mines 





The Use of Scrap Copper Will Rise 


By RITSON H. GRAVES, U.S. Metals Refining Company 


HEN the Primary Producer 
Wl ceeiatinns scrap, without hav- 
ing handled and looked at every 
piece, he is in reality, taking a great 
risk both economically and reputa- 
tion wise. Yet, most scrap is pur- 
chased by this method. The dealer 
advises xyz grade of scrap is shipped 
and is undoubtedly sincere in his be- 
lief that he has shipped what the 
refinery requires. At times the refin- 
ery differs with the advised grade 
and settlement becomes difficult. Ac- 
tually, the refinery is only interested 
in purchasing material is can use for 
the purpose for which is was pur- 
chased. 

When a truck load or carload of 
scrap arrives at the refinery, the re- 
finery must check many things before 
having enough information to be sure 
of their own figures: 

Has the truck or car been through 
a storm enroute? Has the scrap 
taken on water or dried out? It is not 
uncommon to have a difference of 
opinion as to what the weather has 
been during the trip. For its own 
protection the refinery Keeps a con- 
stant record of what the weather has 
been at its location. 

Has anyone tampered with the load 
or vehicle? 

How was the material arranged on 
the truck? It is still not an uncom- 
mon occurrence to receive a load 
with No. 2 copper piled on top of No. 
1 copper. If the No. 2 cannot easily 
be picked out of the No. 1, then some 
No. 1 is sure to be received as No. 2 
and a misunderstanding can develop. 
If more than one lot is received in a 
covered truck or car which is piled 
high, humping or quick braking may 
change the location of material 
enough to cause tumbling and un- 
avoidable mixing of grades when the 
truck is unloaded lot by lot from the 
rear forward. 

When the shipment arrives, it is 
inspected and from what can be seen, 
is compared with the advice. It might 
be rejected at this early stage. As it 
is being unloaded, it is carefully 
examined by the inspector and all 
the men who are unloading it. We 
have had laborers discover a lead 
coating inside of No. 1 sheared tub- 

Text of address presented before National 


Association of Secondary Material Industries 
on September 9 at Saranac Lake, N 
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ing. The dealer was amazed to find 
that what he was sure was a top 
grade of No. 1 actually was only No. 
2. The dealer lost money on this 
shipment. If we hadn’t discovered 
the lead, the refinery would have lost 
a fortune by producing a 300-400 ton 
heat which wouldn’t have been sale- 
able. 


The most difficult task of any lot 
received by the refinery is obtaining 
a representative sample of that lot. 
For this job, the refineries have to 
depend on men with years and years 
of experience. They also must con- 
tinually look many years into the 
future to make sure that they always 
have men with years of experience 
to do this work. The selection of these 
people by management soon enough, 
to leave the many years of training 
required before sampling responsibl- 
ity is given to them, is one of the 
many secrets of operating a success- 
ful refinery scrap operation. Each lot 
must be so accurately sampled that 
it will satisfy the seller, but any in- 
accuracy which favors the seller will 
have a deleterious effect upon the 
profits of the buyer. 


Changes in Receiving Methods 

During the past five to eight years, 
the refiners have had to make many 
changes in receiving methods due 
partly to the ever increasing labor 
cost and partly to the constant switch 
from rail to truck transportation. As 
labor costs increased, the refinery 
either had to build railroad docks or 
depress tracks so that industrial 
trucks could enter box cars. Then the 
switch from rail to truck presented 
another problem which could only be 
solved by installing truck unloading 
docks. Then trucks increased in 
weight and size which forced the in- 
stallation of larger truck scales. At 
the present time, on the east coast, 
two-thirds of all red metal scrap is 
being trucked. Because trucking al- 
lows the dealer to move his scrap 
more often, the result is smaller lots. 
This increases the refinery’s costs as 
more samples must be taken, pre- 
pared and analyzed at many dollars 
per sample. 

Sampling Difficult for Refinery 

Sampling is the toughest job the 
refinery has to do. First, a large rep- 
resentative sample must be selected 


from the lot and it must represent 
the lot. Next this sample must be sep- 
arated into categories each of which 
must be weighed so that each separa- 
tion will bear an accurate relation to 
the total. Each category must then be 
reduced to smaller pieces by shearing 
or some other means, so that any 
small portion of any one category is 
an accurate sample of that category. 
This is necessary because the final 
sample that is melted or matted down 
can only be a fraction of the many 
pounds of the original sample. It is 
also necessary to make sure that the 
reserve sample kept until after settle- 
ment, is the same as the sample ac- 
tually run for settlement. None of this 
would be difficult if we were only 
dealing with two or three categories 
in a lot, but we have as high as 
thirty. For example, consider trying 
to get an accurate result on a car or 
truck load of obsolete telephones, with 
fifty. varieties in the lot, plus thous- 
ands of component parts from other 
telephones, plus several old PBX 
boards — wood and all. It is almost 
axiomatic that the lower the grade 
of scrap, the more sampling costs. 


The only simplification of this 
sampling problem from the refinery’s 
viewpoints is less mixing and larger 
lots, We can’t do much about it, but 
the dealer can hlep by trying to edu- 
cate the original producer of the 
scrap. The days of sorting are over 
because we can’t afford it and neither 
can the dealer. If you can reduce the 
mixing at the source, there is no 
sorting or sampling problem. There 
is some mixing taking place caused 
by the dealers due to packaging and 
shipping. I’m going to predict that 
some day, neither you nor we will be 
able to afford old drums for shipping 
containers. They will go to the steel 
mills where they belong. We could all 
save money right now if somehow we 
were forced to change to large con- 
tainers which could be handled and 
dumped in a small fraction of the 
time required for drums. 


Producers Preparation Methods 


In the past, the refineries have 
done considerable sorting, briquetting, 
and shearing by alligator shear. This 
method is fast becoming too costly 
to continue. We cannot afford to 
sort. We cannot afford to shear by 
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alligator shear. We cannot afford to 
charge loose material into wirebar 
and anode furnaces. 

Furnacing costs are getting so high 
we cannot afford to use material 
baled in a paper baler type machine, 
due to its low density. 


Larger and Heavicr Bales 

To date, the refinery’s only method 
of cutting costs has been the baling 
of loose material into larger and 
heavier bales. At Carteret we have 
followed the scrap steel industry by 
making two-ton bales under 5000 psi 
pressure. The higher the density of 
any scrap, the lower will be the plant 
distribution and furnace charging 


costs on reverb type furnaces. For 
scrap destined for smelter consump- 
tion, the refinery must still take the 
high distribution costs of light mate- 
rila because one of the secrets of op- 
erating a cupola is a porous charge. 


Wirebar Furnacing 

This is the operation which is 
causing more confusion today be- 
tween dealers or producers of number 
one scrap and the refineries, than all 
the rest of red metal scrap business. 
It is my dseire to at least make a 
dent in clearing up the misunder- 
standing regarding this problem. One 
would have to be a real genius to 
describe it in a manner which would 
cause unanimous agreement. However 
99.5 per cent Cu just isn’t necessarily 
No. 1 anymore! Anyway, here goes 
with what I know on the subject. 


Now I know the question this 
raises. “How good must scrap be and 
what are the impurity limits to be 
called number one copper?” The an- 
swer is easy and is only one sentence, 
which is, “it must be good enough to 
produce copper that will stay sold or 
it must be as good as electrolytic ca- 
thodes. Now I know that answer is 
totally unsatisfactory, so let’s ex- 
amine a few of the details of my 
answer. 


When a refinery produces wirebars, 
cakes or billets, it would be an od- 
dity if the refinery knew who was 
going to get them and what would 
be made from them by the buyer. 
Most any kind of copper would make 
a good eave trough or No. 8 wire, but 
the copper we ship may be used to 
draw extremely fine wire. If it won’t, 
we get it back. I think the point that 
should be stressed in considering 
impurities in copper is that a rather 
revolutionary change has taken place 
in quality requirements for copper 
wirebars in the past few years. Usage 
of copper for making film insulated 
magnet wire is an application that is 
growing very rapidly. It is imperative 
that this magnet wire not be springy 
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as it is for the most part used in auto- 
matic assembly operations where the 
part is defective if the wire is springy. 
Although the magnet wire field only 
accounts for a small percentage of 
the copper wire consumed, almost all 
of the wire mills produce this product 
and are very loathe to purchase any 
type of copper wirebar for thier op- 
eration which could not readily be 
used to make magnet wire if they 
so desire. 

I will cover a few of the major 
impurities which hamper the pro- 
duction of saleable finished copper 
and some non-technical reason why 
they must be held to a minimum by 
the refinery. 

Bismuth 

Of all the impurities which are 
damaging to copper, bismuth is prob- 
ably the worst. The principle source 
of bismuth in copper scrap comes 
from being contaminated with low 
melting point alloys containing bis- 
muth. Alloys such as Wood’s metal 
are often used inside of thin tubing 
where sharp bends are desired. All 
of it can never be removed from the 
inner walls of the tube by the manu- 
facturer and thus a secret bismuth 
contamination is completely conceal- 
ed from the dealer and consumer. De- 
pending upon the degree of thinness 
to which the copper is rolled, ex- 
tremely minor amounts of bismuth 
will make the copper both hot and 
cold short, which means it is subject 
to cracking through failure along the 
grain boundaries during either hot 
or cold working. The result is rejected 
copper. The only satisfactory method 
of removing minor amounts of bis- 
muth is by electrolytic refining. 


Selenium 

This is one of the major damaging 
impurities at a low concentration 
range to make copper unsatisfactory 
for the production of film insulated 
magnet wire. As the selenium content 
increases above a trace difficulty in 
grain size control and hardness con- 
trol during annealing becomes in- 
crasingly worse and the copper may 
be rejected at this point. Selenium 
will also develop tendencies to edge 
tear cracks during hot working. 

Tellurium 

This impurity in general, has the 
same effect as selenium on copper 
but even more drastic. Annealing dif- 
ficulties may be encountered at even 
a lower content than selenium. Cop- 
per containing tellurium may get by 
right up to the last manfacturing op- 
eration where drastic forming on thin 
sections may produce cracking. It is 
easy to understand how tellurium 
gets into copper scrap. Tellurium cop- 
per is extensively used in free cutting 


copper alloys for screw machine work. 
Turnings from this operation are not 
discernible without benefit of a chem- 
ical analysis. 

Lead 

This is the most commonly encoun- 
tered impurity which is picked up in 
copper scrap. Excessive lead in hot 
working, results in copper being hot 
short, which results in very severe 
intercrystal cracking during rolling 
or working. 

Tin 

Although tin does not produce the 
consistent bad effects on copper as 
many other impurities, it does pro- 
duce an unpredictable annealing and 
hardness behavior in copper. 

Nickel 

This impurity has two bad effects 
on copper, both of which require close 
control or the copper will be rejected. 
Nickel will reduce the conductivity 
but makes the copper stronger. For 
certain application this is desirable 
but it also contributes to making the 
copper springy and is therefore un- 
desirable for film insulated magnet 
wire. 

Silver 

Silver in copper tends to raise the 
softening temperatures and is used 
commercially as an alloy addition for 
this specific purpose. However, when 
working with applications where 
softening temperature is a critical 
factor, the presence of silver as an 
impurity is undesirable. 

The above-mentioned impurities 
can only be successfully removed 
from copper by electrolytic refining 
as it is virtually impossible to sub- 
stantially effect the content in copper 
during fire refining. 

Arsenic 

The principle effect of arsenic in 
copper is the resulting drastic lower- 
ing of conductivity. It also makes 
copper springy for magnet wire appli- 
cations. 

Antimony 

It has about the same effect on 
copper as arsenic although not quite 
so drastic. 

Arsenic and antimony can by re- 
moved through fire refining if special 
techniques are used but normally 
to get them reduced to satisfactory 
low levels, electrolytic refining is 
used. 

Other Impurities 

Other impurities encountered in 
copper scrap such as iron, aluminum, 
magnesium, hberylium, phosphorous, 
boron, silicon, manganese and others 
can for the most part, be satisfactor- 
ily removed by fire refining. Exces- 
sive amounts of any of these impuri- 
ties can result in making the fire 
refining operation lengthy, tedious 
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and expensive to a degree where its 
use becomes uneconomical. 

When you think in terms of copper 
plus one of the many impurities, your 
first question will be, well how much 
is too much of each of these impuri- 
ties? Why can’t maximum limits be 
set so we all will know what we are 
doing? It is very duobtful if you will 
ever get a correct answer to those 
questions because seldom if ever, are 
we only confronted with one impurity. 
Normally, there are several. You can 
not add the individual effects of these 
impurities and draw a conclusion be- 
cause some combinations of them 
have a much greater deleterious ef- 
fect on copper than the sum or total 
of all of the ones involved. 


Anode Furnacing 


The general idea that all copper 
scrap which isn’t number one can 
be thrown helter skelter into the 
anode furnace just isn’t true. There 
is still a lot of mystery attached to 
@ lot of scrap. It is normal for the 
refinery to dilute the scrap as much 
as possible with his own or purchased 
blister. He also attempts by every 
known means, to spread the impuri- 
ties over all heats because a uniform 
anode in physical and impurity 
characteristics is essential for proper 
electrolytic tank house operation. In 
addition to equalizing the impurities 
in anodes, there is also a limit to 
individual impurities and combina- 
tions of these impurities which can 
be tolerated and still produce a low 
impurity cathode. Therefore, when 
an impurity is of a magnitude which 
cannot be tolerated in the finished 
anode, the refinery has to resort to 
expensive refining in the anode fur- 
nace. This reduces the value of the 
incriminating scrap to the refinery, 
which is one of the main basic rea- 
sons why the refinery’s prices for 
scrap has such wide variations. 


Fire Refined Copper Furnacing 

Some fire refined copper is equal 
to electro copper and some isn’t 
There just isn’t any clear cut line 
which can be drawn between these 
two coppers. Supposedly, fire refined 
copper is used for foundry and cast- 


ing purposes. When the finished 
product has served its purpose in our 
economy and is scrapped, who can 
tell the difference between it and 
electro, except by chemical analysis. 
This is also true of any machined 
scrap obtained from the original cast- 
ing. The interchange of copper be- 
tween countries, also adds to the con- 
fusion in the scrap field. It is a safe 
bet that the fire refined copper be- 


ing produced today by the major 
American refineries is pretty good 
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copper, but who knows what the rest 
of the world is doing in this field? 
Remember that only some of the im- 
purities can be removed by fire re- 
fining methods. This present metal- 
lurgical restriction therefore requires 
that scrap used in fire refined copper 
be practically of the same purity as 
the small amount now being added 
to electro. 


Cupola or Blast Furnacing 


This is the unit in the refinery 
where, according to the outside world, 
pure magic is supposed to occur. 
Supposedly, anything containing mi- 
nor amounts of copper can be thrown 
into this animal along with a little 
coke and out comes pure copper from 
one spout and an absolutely barren 
slag from the other spout. You also 
are supposed to obtain clean zinc 
oxide from the flue gas it produces. 
None of these of course, are true. The 
only magic performed in the opera- 
tion of a cupola is by the operator 
trying to keep it operating at a profit. 

Operating a blast furnace on what 
the market provides today requires 
magic. It wasn’t too bad in the old 
days when the brass was high in cop- 
per and low in iron, slags were self 
fluxing and skims were larger than 
dust. Many conditions are required 
to successfully operate a cupola. 

The charge must be porous enough 
to allow the blast to permiate the 
charge. Fines must be prepared by 
sintering or some other means of 
agglomeration to satisfy this re- 
quirement. 

Enough coke must be added to re- 
duce the copper, keep the furnace 
hot, the slag hot enough to flow and 
yet be low enough in copper to throw 
away. Yet the amount of coke added 
must be kept low enough to allow as 
much zinc tin and lead as possible to 
be oxidized and pass out the flue to 
a collector. Also iron and other major 
slag forming impurities must be oxi- 
dized. Thus, we must have reduction 
and oxidation in the same place at 
the same time. 

Today it is difficult to operate a 
cupola at a profit because: the cop- 
per content of procurable blast fur- 
nace scrap is constantly on the down 
grade. Some of this is due to high 
priced copper bringing out marginal 
scrap. This results in a higher slag 
fall carrying a larger percentage of 
the total copper involved to a waste 
product. 

Lower zinc tin and lead contents of 
scrap and higher impurities reduces 
the value of the dust obtained. The 
plastic used today for insulation pur- 
poses in electronic scrap produces 
chlorides in the dust which also re- 


duces its value. At present the de- 
mand for cupola flue dust at the price 
offered makes it almost worthless. 
Low zinc prices and impurities mag- 
nify this situation. 

Under today’s prevailing conditions, 
cheaper methods of cupola operation 
will have to be found or the margin 
of the refinery will have to be in- 
creased. Considerable headway is be- 
ing made in the mechanization of 
cupola operation and control. 


Insulated Wire 

A combination of plastic for insula- 
tion and air pollution control regula- 
tions is fast making this item one to 
be feared. Fortunes have already been 
spent on installations for the con- 
sumption of this product. None to 
date have been completely satisfac- 
tory. They all have high labor operat- 
ing costs, or high maintenance cost, 
or produce some smoke, or produce 
an intolerable odor or a combination 
of these faults. The mechanical or 
chemical methods of separation tried 
so far have all been too costly. Until 
some one develops a better method 
the costs of retrieving this copper 
will remain several dollars higher 
than the old open field burning 
mehod, and yet we know that open 
field burning is a thing of the past 
or soon will be. 


Future of Scrap 

As time has proven, two situations 
and their future are very clear to 
me: 

Regardless of how Many new cop- 
per mines are opened, or how much 
more efficient the old ones are op- 
erated, the ratio of available scrap to 
virgin material must increase. If you 
look far enough into the future, you 
can actually visualize that the time 
wil come when scrap will have to 
satisfy the major portion of the 
world’s demand for copper. I suppose 
there never will come a time when 
it will all be mined out, but there 
may come a time when the cost of 
mining will be greater than our econ- 
omy will allow. Therefore, it is my 
judgment that the scrap copper busi- 
ness will increase indefinitley. 

Unless something is done to pre- 
vent it, the product we all call num- 
one copper is going to disappear. At 
least once a week one reads about 
some new and fantastic alloy which 
has been discovered to advance our 
fast moving economy. Many of these 
alloys are copper with one or several 
things added to it. You name a metal 
or an alloy and someone has tried, 
or are now trying, or will try very 
soon to add it to copper to produce 
a new alloy for some purpose.. These 
new alloys will all be worked in the 
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The Plight of 





U.S. Strategic Metals Industry 


By S. H. WILLISTON, Vice President, Cordero Mining Company 


in the United States has reached, 
or will reach in the next few months, 
the production levels of 1939. We are 
again the ‘have not” nation in 
Strategic metals that we were before 
World War II. 

At one time or another during the 
last twenty years we have produced 
up to 100 per cent of our annual 
mercury requirements, up to 50 per 
cent of our antimony requirements, 
roughly 15 per cent of our chrome 
and manganese requirements, 200 per 
cent of our tungsten requirements, 
and 50 per cent of our cobalt require- 
ments. It cannot be said, in the light 
of these facts, that we do not have 
the deposits to mine. 

As it so happens, deposits of these 
strategic metals are relatively abun- 
dant in some of the lower labor cost 
countries in the world. Thus, chrome, 
cobalt, antimony, beryl, columbium, 
manganese and tungsten come from 
countries such as Africa, Turkey, 
Brazil, Bolivia, Red China and India, 
where the total wages per day are far 
less than the cost of the American 
miner per hour, and the types of 
deposits are such that the efficiency 
of labor in these countries is fully 
equal to the efficiency of the Ameri- 
can miner. Thus, in the United States 
labor costs in strategics range from 
500 per cent to 5000 per cent of 
foreign labor costs. Further, when, 
as, and if technical experts or Amer- 
ican technical equipment are neces- 
sary our own government has been 
quite willing to assist the foreigner 
in acquiring that knowledge and ma- 
chinery. 

While many of the manufacturers 
of finished goods in the United States 
enjoy tariff rates ranging as high in 
some cases as 50 per cent ad valorem, 
or even higher, tariffs on the strate- 
gic metals are either non-existent, as 
in the case of chrome, cobalt and 
columbium, or extremely low (less 
than 10 per cent) such as the case in 
respect to antimony, manganese and 
mercury. Of all the strategics only 
tungsten has a tariff in exces of 10 
per cent, anc it is interesting to note 


: ey STRATEGIC metal industry 


Text of address presented at American 
Mining Congress at Las Vegas, Nev., Oct. 13. 
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that only tungsten is showing a 
slightly improved production figure 
at the present time. 

These two reasons clearly explain 
the almost complete elimination of 
the strategic mining industry. There 
is, however, a contributing cause 
which is most difficult to understand, 
and that is the apparent policy of 
our government in Washington to 
permit the complete elimination of 
this industry so long as the cold war 
continues. You may recal that at the 
end of World War I a strategic min- 
eral policy was proposed that we 
leave our minerals in the ground and 
procure them from unfriendly for- 
eign nations. That proposal was never 
Officially adopted and the man who 
made it came to an ignominious and 
tragic end, yet, at the present time, 
that policy has been apparently firm- 
ly established as the underlying 
strategic mineral policy of the Unit- 
ed States. 

Where, except in the strategics, 
are metals repeatedly taken from the 
military stockpile without Congres- 
sional approval and without publish- 
ed Presidential permission? 

Where, except in the strategics, do 
government agencies use barter for 
the procurement of their current re- 
quirements? 

Where, except in strategics, are 
government agencies’ requirements 
acquired 90 per cent from abroad at 
prices no lower than domestic, and 
without giving domestic producers an 
opportunity to bid? 

Where, except in the strategics, are 
government import figures falsified? 

Where, except in the strategics, are 
barter contracts entered into after 
announcement that our stockpiles are 
full to overflowing? 

It might be wise for producers of 
other metals to examine the prece- 
dents set by government action in 
the strategics. They could prove dis- 
astrous to other industries beside our 
own. 

The presnt situation as to the in- 
dividual strategics is as follows: 


Antimony 
Domestic production of antimony 
is limited to by-product metal from 


Idaho which accounts for about 5_per _ 


cent of domestic antimony require- 
ments. Antimony in the ore is worth 
about 13c a pound, as the metal, 
about 26c a pound, and the ad valo- 
rem tariff is less than 5 per cent. Our 
present supply of antimony comes 
from Mexico, Red China, South 
Africa and Bolivia. 
Cobalt 

The only primary cobalt producer 
in the United States has closed down. 
The refining equipment and mining 
plant machinery has been sold. World 
cobalt prices have declined material- 
ly and even the Canadian cobalt 
producers announced that they will 
be unable to continue operations. Al- 
though there is some by-product pro- 
duction in the United States, the 
principal source of cobalt for con- 
sumption in the United States is now 
the Congo and Castro’s Cuba. Cobalt 
is on the free list. 

Chromite 

Domestic production of chromite 
is limited to the Mouat Montana op- 
erations of American Chrome on a 
government contract which expires 
in 1961. Metallurgical investigations, 
looking toward the production of 
ferro-chrome, are reported as satis- 
factory, but the recent decline in im- 
ported chrome ore prices must make 
continued operation considerably 
less than certain. 

Metallurgical grade chrome pro- 
duction on the West Coast and in 
Alaska ceased in 1958. T'hese chrome 
mines are no longer on a stand-by 
basis but are closed and caved. Little 
of the reserves developed are now 
available. 

Chrome in the ore is worth ap- 
proximately 3c a pound, as ferro- 
chrome it is worth 30c a pound, and 
as electrolytic chrome metal a little 
over $1 a pound. 

United States’ requirements of 
chrome come from Turkey and the 
East Coast of Africa. Chrome is on 
the free list. 

Columbium 

The only producer of appreciable 
amounts of columbium, Porter Broth- 
ers in Idaho, discontinued mining op- 
erations in early 1960. Columbium 
in the ore is worth less than $2 a 
pound but; as the metal, is worth 

(Continued on Page 13) 
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NATIONAL BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS 


Promoting Trade the World Over Since 1905 


WASTE TRADE JOURNAL (Weekly) — The leading market 
authority on scrap and waste materials of all kinds. Read 
by producers, dealers and consumers all over the world. 


DAILY METAL REPORTER — The recognized authority on 
tron, steel and metals reaching all important dealers, brok- 
ers, steel mills, foundries, mining companies, manufac- 
turers and consumers of iron, steel, copper, tin, lead, zinc, 
aluminum. 


DAILY MILL STOCK REPORTER — The recognized medium 
covering all raw material markets every  f in the Wool, 
Cotton, Pulp, Rags, Waste Paper, Papermakers’ Supplies, 
Burlap, Bags, Textile Wastes and Fibre trades. 


SALES — A weekly publication listing and reporting Gov- 
ernment sales of surplus war materials, also lists all bid- 
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METALS — Published nore. enjoys a world-wide circu- 
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Journal” blished and October. Circulation worid- 
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WASTE TRADE DIRECTORY — Comprehensive in its classi- 
fication of the waste materials industry, with lists 
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WORLD’S WASTE TRADE DIRECTORY — An International 
Index of importers and rters of scrap and waste ma- 
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MINES REGISTER — Successor to the Mines Handbook (est. 
1900). A detailed description of over 7,500 active metal 
mines and listing approximately 22,000 mining companies 
of North, Central and South America. 


WERE SERVICE — A special telegraph and telephone service 
on market developments and t changes in copper, tin, 
lead, zinc, aluminum, iron and steel. 


WORLD CHEMICAL DIRECTORY — An International Index 
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drugs, plastics, oils, etc. Commodity Listings in French, 
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Index — Commodity Classifications — te Sec- 
tion — Brand and Trademark Section — important 
sources of supply and distribution for international trade. 
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ceptable bids had been received for 
8,266 tons of baddeleyite, 6,228 tons 
of zircon sand and 1,723 tons of 
zirconium-bearing material which 
were offered for sale on November 
30, 1960. All three materials are 
used for foundry facings, for re- 
fractories and in the production of 
zirconium metal. 

The agency will now consider of- 
fers for the purchase of these ma- 
terials on a negotiated basis. These 
offers must be received by the Di- 
rector, Project Administration Divi- 
sion, GSA’s Defense Materials Serv- 
ice, Washington 25, D. C., until the 
close of business on February 28, 
1961. 

Value of Stockpiles 

The cost value of materials in 9 
federal stockpile inventories as re- 
ported by the Agriculture Depart- 
ment, General Services Administra- 
tion, Office of Civil and Defense 
Mobilization, and Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, on 
October 31, 1960, totaled $16,176,- 
103,000, according to an announce- 
ment by the Joint Committee on 
Reduction of Nonessential Federal 
Expenditures. October activity in 
this stockpile resulted in a net in- 
crease Of $173,720,000. 


Strategic and critical materials 
are shown in six inventories totaling 
$8,660,000,000, including the $6,100,- 
000,000 national stockpile for which 
itemized detail is classified. Combin- 
ed figures from the other five in- 
ventories show materials (in all 
grades and forms) leading in cost 
value as follows: 

Aluminum, bauxite, etc., with 7,- 
100,600 tons at a cost of $486,000,000; 

Tungsten, with 84,000,000 pounds 
at a cost of $341,000,000; and 

Manganese (and ores), with 4,900,- 
060 tons at a cost of $325,000,000. 

Barter Value Declines 

The U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture reported that barter contracts 
valued at $15,200,000 were negotiated 
by the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion in the July-September quarter 
compared with $64,900,000 negoti- 
ated in the preceding quarter and 
$34,400,000 negotiated in the July- 
September quarter the preceding 
year. 

Barter contracts provide for the 
exchange of CCC-owned agricultural 
commodities for strategic and other 


materials, on an equivalent-value 
basis. 
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Agricultural commodities exported 
by barter contractors during the 
July-September 1960 period had an 
export value of $26,600,000. This com- 
pares with barter exports of $34,400,- 
000 in the preceding quarter and 
barter exports of $53,200,000 in the 
July-September 1959 quarter. 

Materials delivered to CCC by con- 
tractors in the July-September 1960 
period had a value of $38,500,000 
compared with $36,700,00G in the 
preceding quarter and $50,200,000 in 
July-September period the preceding 
year. As of September 30, 1960, stra- 
tegic materials acquired through bar- 
ter and held in CCC inventory pend- 
ing transfer to the stockpiles were 
valued at $89,100,000. 
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$50 a pound. United States’ require- 
ments of columbium comes from 
Brazil and Africa. Columbium is on 
the free list. 
Manganese 
Domestic production of manganese 
has declined drastically since the ter- 
mination of the government purchacze 
program. A small amount of battery 
manganese and special-purpose man- 
ganese is being produced in Montana. 
The Three Kids operation in Nevada 
is still operating but will not continue 
beyond the middle of next year. Cur- 
rent United States’ requirements of 
manganese come from Brazil, India, 
and Africa. Manganese in the ore 
is worth approximately 3c a pound 
and, as electrolytically reduced metal, 
slightly over 30c a pound. Tariff pro- 
tection is considerably less than 10 
per cent. 
Mercury 
As a result of lowered prices mer- 
cury production in the United States 
dropped 20 per cent during 1959 and 
will probably decline another 20 per 
cent in 1960. World-wide production 
has also declined materially in the 
last two years for the same reason. 
Domestic production is able to sup- 
ply almost half of domestic commer- 
cial requirements, the balance com- 
ing from Mexico, Italy and Spain. 
Tariff protection is less than 10 per 
cent. 
Tungsten 
Two primary producers of tungsten, 
as well as one by-product producer, 
are in operation, and two additional 
mines have announced reopening. 
Since the Bureau of Mines has dis- 
continued production statistics on 
tungsten, and since the producing 
picture is subject to change without 


much notice, accurate estimates are 
difficult to make. It is, however, ra- 
ther certain that United States pro- 
duction is in excess of one-fourth our 
consumption requirements but not as 
much as half our requirements. While 
the world price of tungsten has im- 
proved materially in the last year or 
so from its extreme low point, do- 
mestic costs have continued to rise 
so that present tungsten prices can- 
not bring forth much more tungsten 
production than that now in opera- 
tion or considering operation. The 
balance of United States tungsten re- 
quirements comes from Australia, 
Korea, Brazil, Red China, Bolivia and 
Africa. Tungsten is the only strate- 
gic metal which has an import duty 
in excess of 10 per cent ad valorem. 
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same shops where pure copper is used. 
The result will be mixing and the vir- 
tual elimination of a pure copper 
scrap lot unless we all do something 
to prevent it. The refineries are al- 
ready trying to educate the fabrica- 
tors, with whom they are doing toll 
business, along these lines. We believe 
that a consistent and concerted ef- 
fort by the dealers along these same 
educational lines can save number 
one copper. We also believe that this 
educational program should include 
the teaching of the policy of segre- 
gation at the source for all scrap 
classifications. 


Use of Antimony Metal in 
1960 Showed Slight Dip 


Washington — A rise in both pri- 
mary and secondary smelter produc- 
tion, imports, exports, and stocks, 
and a slight reduction in mine pro- 
duction and consumption of primary 
metal, characterized the antimony 
industry in 1960. No Government 
purchases were made for the strate- 
gic stockpile; barter contracts, how- 
ever, were executed by the Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation to obtain an- 
timony for the supplemental stock- 
pile. Domestic mine production of 
antimony in 1960 was 650 short tons, 
according to preliminary tabulations 
of the Bureau of Mines, United 
States Department of the Interior. 
This was a decline of 28 tons from 
the 1959 output and was recovered 
in the form of impure cathode metal 
as a by-product of the processsing 
of silver-lead ores by the Sunshine 
Mining Company of Idaho. 
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TECHNICAL POSITION ACCOUNTS FOR STRENGTH IN 
LONDON COPPER MARKET; SPOT SUPPLIES TIGHT 


Tin Situation Shows Little Change and Prices Move in Narrow Range; 


Lead Picture Held Somewhat Somber; Slight Easing Reported in Zinc 


December 8, 1960 
ATHER contrary to earlier ex- 
antl the London copper 
market had a firmer tone during 
November, prices moving up from 
around £220 at the earlier part of 
the month to the current level of 
about £234 for cash. This rise in 
prices has been accompanied by the 
development of a backwardation, 
despite a rising trend of stocks in 
official London Metal Exchange 
warehouses. These rose from about 
10,450 tons at the end of October 
to nearly 13,000 tons, although the 
past week saw a small reduction from 
this figure. 
The technical position here is in- 
teresting at the moment, and ac- 


counts for this rather 


apparently 
development of prices. 
Some three months ago a good deal 
of forward buying was done by rep- 
resentative 


surprising 


producers, apparently 


COPPER 
U. K. stocks of refined copper at the end 
of September, according to the British Bureau 
of Non-Ferrous Metal Statistics, showed a 
further increase at 93,460 tons compared with 
89,809 tons a month earlier. Blister stocks, 
however, showed a decline at 16,840 tons (20,- 
785 tons). Of the refined stocks consumers 
held 41,188 tons compared with 42,195 tons 
at the end of August. Production of refined 
copper in September was 12,959 tons of pri- 
mary and 10,604 tons of secondary compared 
with 9,076 tons and 8,020 tons respectively in 
August. Consumption of copper in September 
was substantially higher at 65,748 tons (49,- 
— tons a month earlier). Details are as 
ollows: 

Unalloyed Sept. —Jan.-Sept.— 
Copper Products 1960 1959 1960 
Wire* 23,962 161,685 200,966 
Rods, bars and sections 2,101 14,079 15,665 
Sheet, strip and plate 6,543 42,159 46,188 
Tubes 6,721 7 53,619 
Castings and misc. 650 5,850 

Alloyed 

Copper Products 

1,854 
Rods, bars & sections. .14,918 
Sheet, strip and plate 10,537 
Tubes ; ; 1,903 
Castings and misc. 8,083 
Copper sulphate 2,040 


15,645 
122,327 
87,206 
16,906 
65,293 


25,805 21,321 


Total all products 
Copper content 

of output 
Consumption 

of refined coppert 
Consumption of 

copper and alloy 

scrapt (copper con- 

tent) . 17,127 


79,312 553,726 650,986 
65,748 451,664 535,774 


- 48,621 339,590 407,307 


112,074 128,467 
* Consumption of H. C. copper and cadmium 
copper wire rods for wire and production 
of wire rods ‘or export. 

+ Virgin and secondary refined copper. 

t Consumption of copper in scrap is obtained 
by the difference between copper content of 
output and consumption of refined copper, 
and should be censidered over a period since 
monthly figures of scrap consumption are 
affected by variations in the amount of work 
in progress. 
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with the aim at that time of pre- 
venting prices from slipping back too 
rapidly from the £240 level. Now 
that the contracts are falling due, 
and metal has to be delivered, it is 
found that supplies of spot copper 
on the London market are none too 
plentiful. It is anticipated that 
most of the metal will be taken up 
and held, at any rate for the time 
being, though probably some of it 
will be lent back to the market 
should there be any threat of a 
serious stringency in supplies. It 
is believed that some of the other 
metal on warrant was put there by 
consumers in an attempt to re-create 
a contango, and much of this is al- 
so not readily available for ordinary 
market operations. 

Considering the very disappointing 
level of United States consumption, 
with apparently no immediate pros- 


ZINC 

According to the British Buraeu of Non- 
Ferrous Metal Statistics, U. K. stocks of zinc 
at the end of September fell to 52,717 tcns 
from the previous month’s figure of 53,554 
tons. Of these stocks consumers held 20,697 
tons (21,871 tons). Production of zine in Sep- 
tember rose to 6,472 tons from the Avyust 
figure of 5,022 tons. Consumntion showed a 
substantial increase at 33,163 tons compered 
with 25,764 tons a month earlier. Details are 
given below: 


—Jan.-Sept.— 
1959 1960 

92,922 

73,903 


78,108 

Galvanizing 70,778 
of which: 
General 24,805 
17,905 
14,814 
13,254 
17,544 
20,974 


Rolled zine 

Zine oxide 

Zine diecasting and 
forming alloy 

Zine dust 

Miscellaneous uses 


Total all trades ... .33, 
Of which: 
Slab zine 
High purity 
(99.99%) 
Electrolytic & high 
grade (99.95%). 
G.O.B. and 
Prime Western 
and debased ...12,258 89,799 99,549 
Other virgin material 251 1,833 1,894 
Remelted zinc 571 4,242 4,987 
Scrap—azine (content) 
zinc metal, alloys 
and residues 
Brass and other 
copper alloys 


244,146 273,099 
43,386 54,126 


5,221 45,732 50,114 


24,246 #8 23,832 


34,908 38,597 


pects of a worthwhile improvement, 
it is satisfactory that the copper mar- 
ket has been able to make as good 
a showing as it has. Of course, the 
substantial loss of production from 
the Chuquicamata strike in Chile, 
and the serious threat of a stoppage 
at Braden at the end of this month, 
have helped to rectify the threatened 
production surplus, and the cutback 
in production by R. S. T. and the 
curtailment of sales by the Anglo 
American Group in Rhodesia must 
also be having some effect on the 
position. What has been a little sur- 
prising perhaps is the continued high 
level of consumption in the U. K. de- 
spite the market setback in the motor 
car industry, and unsatifactory con- 
ditions in relation to some consumer 
durable goods. As regards the latter, 
however, it appears that the lessened 
demand for these may not yet have 
had its full impact on copper, as 
manufacturers have been building 
up stocks. As these are now at an 


uncomfortably high level in many 
instances, some cutback in output 
of washing machines, refrigerators 
and other domestic electrical appli- 


TIN 

According to the British Bureau of Non- 
Ferrous Metal Statistics U. K. production of 
tin in September rose to 2,730 tons of primary 
and 22 tons of secondary from the previous 
month’s figures of 1,907 tons of primary and 
18 tons of secondary. Stocks showed a slight 
decline at 11,550 tons (11,771 tons the previ- 
ous month), of which consumers held 1,328 
tons (1,405 tons). Tin consumption in Sep- 
tember showed an increase at 1,983 tons 


against 1,696 tons a monht earlier. Details are 
as follows: 


Sept. —Jan.-Sept.— 
1960 1959 1960 
Tinplate joo ee 7,338 8,521 
Tinning: 
Copper wir 43 405 
Steel wire 12 77 
74 585 


Total 129 1,067 
Solder 193 1,657 
Alloys: 

Whitemetal 268 2,231 
Bronze and gunmetal g 1,528 
319 


4,078 
Wrought Tin* 
Foil and sheets 229 
Collapsible tubes ... 168 
Pipes, wire and 
capsules 28 
425 
Chemical and other 
1,058 
Total all trades .... 1,983 15,623 17,075 
* Includes Compo and “B” metal. 
+ Mainly tin oxide and tin compounds. 
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AVERAGE BRITISH PRICES FOR COPPER, TIN, LEAD, ZINC 


(Per Long Ton) 


Mean of Bid and Asked Cash Quotation at Close of Morning Session on London Metal Exchange 
—_—_—— COPPER — 
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ances, appears more or less inevitable. 

Advance figures by the British Bu- 
reau of NON-Ferrous Metal tatistics 
show U. K. consumption in October 
of all forms somewhat lower at 62,- 
372 tons, compared with 65,748 tons 
a month earlier. Stocks of both blist- 
er and refined increased somewhat 
during that month. 

European Copper Demand High 

In Europe demand still seems to 
be running at quite a high level, and 
latterly demand from that quarter 
has been reinforced by some buying 
by Communist countries. In Japan 
too, consumption is running at a very 
high rate indeed, and the Japanese 
are scouring the world for supplies 
of copper concentrates in order to 
be able to build up their domestic 
production of refined copper. Their 
ore buyers have been active in Au- 
stralia, Africa, Cuba, Chile, etc., and 
domestic refinery capacity is appar- 
ently being increased. One result of 
this very keen Japanese buying 
(which it has to be remembered is 
based on an artificially high domes- 
tic price for refined copper, enabling 
Japan to outbid other buyers) has 
been to put the Electrolytic Refining 
& Smelting Co. in Australia in a dif- 
ficult position, as with substantial 
quantities of Australian concentrates 


LEAD 


The British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal 
Statistics reports that U. K. stocks of lead 
at the end of September were 49,054 tons 
imported refined and 9,103 tons English re- 
fined, compared with 51,623 tons and 7,972 
tons respectively at the end of August. Pro- 
duction of refined lead again showed an 
increase at 8,318 tons against 6,494 tons the 
previous monht, but consumption showed an 
increase at 34,274 tons against 28,735 tons a 
month earlier. Details of consumption are 
given below: 

° Sept. —Jan.-Sept.— 
1960 1959 1960 
9,006 69,704 71,251 
Batteries—as metal .. 3 21,661 29,908 
Battery oxides 19,713 26,699 
Tetraethyl lead 17,157 18,996 
Other oxides and 

compounds é 19,245 20,980 
White lead 717 5,946 6,018 
Shot (incl. bullet rod) 2,959 4,128 
Sheet and pipe 6,2 50,407 55,356 
Foil and 

collapsible tubes ... 3 2,618 3,124 
Other rolled 

and extruded 4,937 6,417 
Solder 10,771 11,919 
Alloys 13,235 15,655 
Misc. uses 10,273 12,448 

Total consumption. .34,274 248,626 282,899 
Of which: 

Imported. virgin lead 18,210 127,684 143,403 

English refined .. 902 54,015 66,862 
72,634 


sy By 
Scrap incl. remelted 8,162 
METALS, 
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going to Japan for treatment, the 
refinery at Port Kembla is seriously 
short of material for treatment. At 
present of course, a substantial ton- 
nage of concentrates is moving from 
Mount Isa to Japan, but this may 
well stop around the middle of next 
year when the addition to the Mount 
Isa smelter (now under construction) 
comes into operation. 

The question of the possibility of a 
managed price for copper in Burope 
has come into the limelight again as 
a result of the remarks made by the 
Chairman of the Rhodesian Selection 
Trust with the Group’s annual re- 
port. However, as far as can be as- 
certained there has been no real 
change in this situation and, in the 
U. K. and Germany at any rate, a 
number of consumers are still reluc- 
tant to abandon the present basis 
of pricing. 

Tin Price Movements Narrow 

The basic tin situation has under- 
gone very little change during the 
past month, and this has been re- 
flected in the narrow range of price 
movements. Considering that United 
States consumer demand has been 
consistently very slow, and gives lit- 
tle indication of turning upwards 
in the immediate future, this sug- 
gests that the metal is fundamental- 
ly in quite a strong position. Indeed, 
statistical forecasts for 1961 which 
are now making their appearance, 
anticipate production falling short 
of consumption by anything from 
10,000 to 15,000 tons, even allowing 
for continued exports from the Sino 
Soviet Bloc on quite an appreciable 
scale. In consequence it is fairly 
confidently anticipated that the In- 
ternational Tin Council, which is 
meeting in Rome as this article is 
written, will leave the production and 
export of tin unrestricted for the 
first quarter of 1961. On the face 
of it, a dificiency in production of 
10,000 tons or more might threaten 
a severe shortage of tin next year, 
but it has to be remembered that 
there are 10,000 tons in the Buffer 
Stock which can be released once the 
price exceeds £830 a ton, and Canada 
has some 3,000 tons in Government 


stocks which would also probably be 
released at above £830. Moreover, 
there may well be a certain amount 
of stock in Malaya which can be 
marketed as the total holdings there 
are appreciably higher than they 
were when restriction was first im- 
posed. 

As American demand has been 
distinctly slow, it is obvious that 
consumption in the rest of the world 
has been making a good showing, 
and even though there are some 
clouds on the economic horizon, it 
looks as if non-U. S. demand will re- 
main on quite a good scale for the 
time being. 

According to the British Bureau 
of Non-Ferrous Metal Statistics 
U. K. production of tin in September 
rose to 2,730 tons of primary and 
22 tons of secondary from the pre- 
vious month’s figures of 1,907 tons 
of primary and 18 tons of secondary. 
Stocks showed a slight decline at 11,- 
550 tons (11,771 tons the previous 
month), of which consumers held 
1,328 tons (1,405 tons). Tin con- 
sumption in September showed an 
increase at 1,983 tons against 1,696 
tons a month earlier. Details are as 
follows: 

Lead Picture Somber 

Viewing the overall position of 
lead, it continues to provide a some- 
what somber picture. World stocks 
during September rose again, entirely 
outside the U. S. A. Non-U. S. pro- 
ducers’ holdings moved up from 169,- 
914 short tons at the end of August 
to 176,709 tons. Compared with a 
year ago there has been a rise of 
43,000 tons, and it is difficult to find 
any reason for believing this upward 
trend of stocks will quickly be re- 
versed. Consumption in Europe has 
admittedly been quite good and in 
the first seven months of this year 
the U. K. consumed (including sec- 
ondary) 34,000 long tons more lead 
than in the corresponding period of 
1959. More recently, however, the 
fairly sharp setback in the former 
high level of activity in the motor car 
trade has made it seem almost cer- 
tain that the lead requirements of 

(Continued on Page 17) 
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SEASON’S GREETINGS FOR DOMESTIC METAL MARKETS 
INCLUDE SHARP PRICE REDUCTIONS FOR LEAD, ZINC 


After Nearly a Year of Stability, Both Are Slashed by 1.00c per Pound; 
Copper Holds Steady at 


November 22, 1960 
MONG the season’s greetings for 
A the domestic metal markets were 
price reductions for lead and zinc. 
Both metals were slashed a full cent 
—lead in a single action and zinc 
in two stages. In each case the de- 
cline reflected production in excess 
of demand, with settlement of strikes 
portending even greater surpluses. 
Copper, meanwhile, held steady de- 
spite light demand. Among the other 
metals, tin prices wended lower while 
aluminum, silver, quicksilver and 
platinum prices were unchanged. 

The domestic price of lead was 
slashed by 1.00c a pound to a basis 
of 11.00c New York and 10.80c St. 
Louis. The 12.00c level had held for 
almost a full year, from December 
21, 1959 until December 13, 1960. 
Although the domestic price had 
been vulnerable for weeks because it 
was more than 3.00c a pound below 
the London quotation, the drop came 
as a surprise to many in the indus- 
try. It had been felt that sellers had 
good-sized orders on their books at 
the December average so that by 
maintaining the 12.00c level to the 
end of the year, that would have 
been the price at which the business 
was booked. It was alco felt that a 
reduction in price at this time of the 
year would hardly result in any ap- 
preciable increase in the volume of 
new business. If there was to be a 
price change, the consensus was that 
the proper time to make it was after 
the turn of the year. 

The reduction in price to the 
11.00c level is aimed at bringing 
about an equilibrium between sup- 
ply and demand, especially outside 
the United States. Refined lead pro- 
duction outside the U. S. for the first 
ten months of the current year was 
989,547 tons and the deliveries to 
foreign consumers (apparent con- 
sumption) were 799,191 tons, an ex- 
cess production over consumption of 
190,356 .tons, according to ABMS 
figures. A. further indication of the 
imbalance is that since the begin- 
ning of 1960 stocks of refined lead 
in the hands of foreign producers 
have increased by 54,534 tons where- 


as in the same period domestic stocks 
have increased by 18,776 tons. 
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Although the 11.00c price is the 
lowest that it has been since April 
1959, doubt was expressed as to 
whether consumers will rush in and 
cover their forward needs, especially 
since there is nothing in the offing 
to indicate an immediate change in 
the supply-demand situation. A drop 
in price of a full cent a pound is 
unsual. The last time it happened 
was in January 1959 when the price 
dropped from 13.60c to 12.00c and 
prior to that was in April 1958 when 
the decline was also from 13.00c to 
12.00c. In June 1957 the price also 
went down 1.00c from 15.00c to 
14.00c a pound. 


U. K. Lead at 14-year Low 

Drastic as the domestic price de- 
cline was, the New York lead quota- 
tion is still about 1.00c higher than 
the London level which has dropped 
to a 14-year low. The London de- 
cline is attributed to the continued 
heavy shipments of Spanish lead and 
to the expectations of still larger 
quantities due tc be shipped, which 
are likely to become a drag on the 
market. Added to this is the fact 
that world stocks are large and are 
likely to become still larger if the 
present rate of production is sus- 
tained. 

Although the London price is now 
equivalent to about 10.60c a pound, 
c.i.f New York, duty paid, there is no 
talk of any immediate cut in the do- 
mestic price of 11.00c a pound. The 
drastic reduction of 1.00c a pound 
that was made last week was held to 
be sufficient for the time being. 
Confidence in the market, however, 
has been badly shaken so that only 
those consumers who are in need of 
lead are placing orders for single 
car-loads and at the average price 
rather than at the spot quotation. 

Settlement of the seven-month 
strike at Bunker Hill does not augur 
well for the lead market. In 1959, 
the company produced about 94,000 
tons of refined lead and 72,000 tons 
of zinc. 

Zine Strike Settlements 

The end of strikes in the zine in- 
dustry helped tip the market balance 
down «further. In addition to the 
6,000 tons of Special High Grade 
zinc which will be added.to the.sup- 


30c Despite Light Demand; Tin Quotation Declines 


ply when Bunker Hill hits full stride 
in January, output of zinc has al- 
ready been augmented by 11,000 tons 
a month due to the end of the strike 
at New Jersey Zinc on November 27. 
Zinc consumers therefore take the 
view that if the market was over- 
supplied with metal before the set- 
tlement of the strikes, it is likely to 
become more so now. Hence they are 
more disposed than ever to remain 
on the sidelines and wait to see what 
effect this is likely to have on prices. 
Another unsettling factor is the 
London price which is below the 
domestic parity after allowing for 
transportation and the U. S. import 
duty. 

Prime Western zinc prices, after 
holding at 13.00c a pound East St. 
Louis since January 8, 1960, were 
cut 0.50c on December 13, 1960 and 
by a like amount on December 19. 
The Premiums on Special and Reg- 
ular High Grade zinc remained un- 
changed with the former 1.50c a 
pound above Prime Western and the 
latter 1.35c higher. Die cast alloys 
were cut 1.25c a pound, 0.75c in the 
first action and 0.50c in the second. 
The 12.00c price for Prime Western 
is the lowest that it has been since 
October 1959. The new price did not 
bring consumers into market. Nor- 
mally consumers welcome a lower 
quotation, but there was considerable 
criticism heard on the part of those 
who still have substantial inventory 
on hand. The lower price will neces- 
sitate a revaluation of the inventory 
and make it worth so much less. 

Those who initiated the price cut 
on Prime Western did so in the hope 
that it might stimulate buying and 
also that it might result in a cut in 
production. The domestic supply of 
zinc has been in excess of demand in 
spite of the import quotas. Were it 
not for the large quantities of zinc, 
that were exported from the U. S., 
the domestic statistical position 
would have been far worse than it 
is. For the first 11 months of the 
current year the domestic output of 
all grades of slab zinc amounted to 
794,696 tons and in the same period 
the deliveries to domestic consumers 


were 696,924 tons, or 97,772 tons be- 
low production. The exports of slab 
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zinc in the first 11 months came to 
70,042 tons, or about 5 times as much 
as was exported in the same period 
last year. Even if the exports are 
added to the shipments to domestic 
consumers, the combined deliveries 
for the 11 months of 1960 totaled 
766,696 tons, which was 27,730 tons 
less than the output in the same 
period. 
Copper Market Unchanged 

There has been little change in the 
domestic copper market during the 
month in review. Consumers con- 
tinue to show little interest in plac- 
ing orders either with producers or 
custom smelters, with both factors 
maintaining their price at 30.00c a 
pound delivered. In the outside mar- 
ket, copper was to be had at 29.00c 
a pound. The export price was quoted 
at 28.00c f.as. New York. 

Metal merchants abroad are said 
to take the position that the copper 
statistics will continue to make a 
poor showing not only for December 
but into the first quarter of next 
year unless something more drastic 
is done to curtail vroduction. A 
strike at Braden’s mine in Chile, 
El Teniente, if it should break out 
on January 1 as it is expected to do, 
and even if it were to last a month, 
would entail a loss in output of 
about 16,000 tons. That loss, while 
it may inconvenience some foreign 
consumers of fire refined copper, is 
not deemed serious enough to correct 
the oversupply situation which now 
plagues the market. 

There are many who feel that the 
London copper price has been main- 
tained artificially by those foreign 
interests who supported the market. 
On the basis of the world supply- 
demand situation, the price, it is 
contended, should not be as firm as 
it has been and many see the market 
easing after the turn of the year 
unless, in addition to a strike in 
Chile, the flow of copper from Ka- 
tanga and Northern Rhodesia should 
be interrupted by political distur- 
bances in these areas. 


World Copper Output Up 

The copper statistics for the month 
of November left much to be de- 
sired. In spite of the cutbacks that 
some producers have announced 
world crude output in November 
showed a gain of 6,890 tons over 
October and in November Chuqui- 
camata did not produce for about 
two weeks because of the strike 
there. Consequently the December 
world output should show a further 
gain. The world deliveries of copper 
to consumers were about 20,453 tons 
less than the crude output with the 
result that world stocks were again 
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increased by more than 20,000 tons, 
bringing them to the highest level 
that they have been since August 
1958. It shoud be borne in mind, 
however, that more producers are 
now reporting to the Copper Insti- 
tute than in 1959 or in previous 
years, so that the increase in stocks 
may not actually be as large as they 
seem. 

The world output of crude copper 
in November amounted to 306,473 
tons, a gain of 6,890 tons over the 
preceding month. Of the November 
total the United States accounted 
for 110,816 tons (1,849 tons less than 
in September), and producers outside 
the U. S. accounted for 195,657 tons 
(a gain of 8,739 tons over October), 
according to figures compiled by the 
copper Institute. 

World refined output in Novem- 
ber came to 307,697 tons as against 
308,398 tons in October. The United 
States accounted for 149,277 tons 
(2,220 tons below October, and the 
rest of the world 158,420 tons (a 
gain of 1,519 tons). 

The world deliveries of refined 
copper in November were 286,020 
tons as against 280,522 tons in Octo- 
ber, a gain of 5,489 tons. This in- 
crease was due entirely to the larger 
deliveries to U. S. Consumers who 
in November took 99,749 tons as 
against 93,541 tons in October. The 
deliveries to foreign consumers in 
November came to 186,271 as com- 
pared with 187,271 tons in October. 


The world stocks of refined copper 
at the end of November were 428,192 
tons, a gain of 20,040 tons over the 
preceding month, making them the 
largest since August 1958 when not 
aS many companies reported. The 
big increase was in domestic stocks 
which at the end of November were 
130,254 tons, a gain of 16,837 tons, 
while stocks outside the U. S. were 
297,938 tons, an increase of 3,203 
tons. The domestic stocks at the end 
of last month were the largest that 
they have been since August 1958. 


Free Tin Exports Set 

The decision by the International 
Tin Council to maintain free tin ex- 
ports for the first quarter of 1961 
came as no surprise to the trade. 
The announcement was made at the 
conclusion of the 25th meeting that 
was held in Rome on December 5-7. 
Georges Peter, president of the ITC, 
issued a communique after the meet- 
ing in which he pointed out the im- 
proved statistical position of the 
metal. In spite of the fact that con- 
sumption of tin has fallen off in the 
United States, its use throughout the 
world has grown so that supply and 
demand are about in balance. 





British Metal Markets 











(Continued from Page 15) 

the battery industry must be reduced 
for a time, and the general economic 
climate here is such that it is hard 
to see how any falling off in this 
direction can be made up by other 
users in the immediate future. Even 
on the Continent of Europe, where 
demand has been well maintained so 
far, further expansion in the next 
few months seems a little problemat- 
ical. Already people are beginning to 
wonder what will happen at the In- 
ternational Study Group meeting 
next March. Although it is obvious 
that any relaxation of the present 
voluntary restrictions on supplies 
might have a very serious effect on 
prices, it is wondered whether the 
relatively small number of producers 
carrying this burden will be prepared 
to go on adding to their commit- 
ments, in the shape of stocks, indefi- 
nitely. Zine Eases Slightly 

Considering the rather disappoint- 
ing condition of the motor car indus- 
try here, and the fact that manufac- 
turers’ stocks of some consumer 
durable goods are now assuming 
unwieldy proportions, it is hardly 
surprising that the zinc market dur- 
ing the past month has seen a slight 
easing in prices. Indeed in many 
ways it is encouraging that the set- 
back has not been more pronounced. 
As far as the London market is 
concerned, g.o.b. metal is not in par- 
ticularly plentiful supply, although 
consumers have no real difficulty in 
covering their requirements. High 
grade and special high grade seem 
to be more plentifully avaliable for 
the time being. Up to the end of Sep- 
tember U. K. consumption was very 
promising this year, showing a gain 
on the three-quarters of 29,000 tons 
over the corresponding period of 1959. 
Preliminary figures for October how- 
ever, indicate a drop to 30,598 tons 
in consumption from the 33,284 tons 
used in September, and little surprise 
would be felt if the remaining two 
months of the year were also at a 
lower level. 

On the Continent, business has 
continued pretty active, and Eastern 
outlets have also been good. With 
new smelters coming into production 
next year there is still talk of the 
possibility of some shortage of zinc 
concentrates in 1961, but it is too 
early to be at all dogmatic on this 
point, as obviously a good deal is 
going to depend on the level of world 
demand for the metal in the next few 
months. 
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Copper Statistics Reported by Copper Institute 
Combined Totals in U. S. A. and Outside U. S. A. 


(In tons of 2,000 pounds) 
Crude Production Refined Deliveries to Refined Stock Stock Increases or Decreases 


Primary Secondary Production Customers’ End of Period Blister Refined Total 
2,897,719 123,270 3,035,583 2,853,307 458,340 —14,599 + 103,920 +89,321 
2,713,412 138,696 2,811,108 2,918,404 262,544 + 41,000 —195,796 —154,796 








2,860,454 134,583 2,926,657 2,973,026 293,006 + 68,380 +28,774 +97,154 


259,779 13,116 257,614 272,040 304,038 + 15,278 3,426 +11,852 
271,765 14,578 269,952 280,656 302,351 +16,391 1,687 + 14,704 
207,064 12,198 503.503 307,57 390,799 + 15,759 + 14,198 
302,268 17,477 326,403 319,037 309,357 — 6,658 

301,070 17,248 323,167 321,783 312,666 — 4,849 

302,703 16,786 329,518 305,964 338,202 —10,029 

294,052 13,584 299,427 268,191 371,306 + 8,209 

295,318 16,257 330,365 319,337 383,305 —18,790 

306,264 12,718 322,575 328,660 378,845 — 3,223 

286,470 13,113 308,398 280,522 408,152 — 9,199 

294,352 12,121 307,697 286,020 428,192 


In U.S.A. 
1,116,380 112,060 616,964 1,277,946 181,024 
1,008,170 131,294 446,540 1,179,416 80,722 
121,462 221,612 1,312,328 64,763 


10,707 86,491 102,829 68,550 

12.628 105.417 111,851 64,007 

9,166 131,308 126.776 61,598 

14,765 153,053 129,663 63,373 

13,857 147.050 108,266 65,328 

13,585 161,073 106.207 87,667 

10,822 132,697 83,788 93.102 

13,368 157,382 105.417 97,379 

10,150 147,934 120,585 84,316 

’ 10,631 151,497 93.451 113,417 

100,884 9,932 149,277 99,749 130,254 +16,837 


Outside U. S. A.* 
1,781,339 11,210 1,418,624 —1,575,361 277,316 + 43,541 
1,705,242 7.402 1,364,568 + —«1,738,988 181,822 —95,494 
2,054,579 13,121 1,705,045 —-1,660,698 228,243 446,421 


194,099 2,409 171,123 169,211 235,488 — 17,213 
185.866 1,950 164,535 168,805 238,344 + 2,856 
199,550 3.023 172.145 180.796 239,192 + 848 
197,373 2.712 173,350 189,374 245,984 + 6792 
3,391 174,298 210,868 247,338 + 1,354 
3,201 168,445 199,757 250,535 + 3,197 
2,762 166,730 184,403 278,204 +27,669 

2,421 172.983 213,920 285.926 

2,568 174,641 208,075 294,529 

’ 2,482 156,901 187,081 294,735 

193,468 2,189 158,420 186,271 297,938 


* Excludes production of Russia, Japan, Yugoslavia, Norway, Sweden, Finland, the Messina Mine in Transvaal and output of several other small 
producing countries from which reports are not available. Represents approximately 90 per cent of Free World. 
** Starting with January, 1960, figures include production from Australia and additional production from Europe. 





Electrolytic Copper Electrolytic Copper Lake Copper 


Producers’ Price, Del. Valley Custom Smelters’ Price, Del. Valley Producers’ Price Delivered 


Monthly Average Prices Monthly Average Prices Monthly Average Prices 
(Cents Per Pound) (Cents Per Pound) 


1958 1959 1960 1958 1959 
25.69 : .00 Jan. , 24.577 29.429 
25.00 : ‘ Feb. a 23.557 30.361 
25.00 , , Mar. : 23.326 33.31 
25.00 é ; Apr. ‘ 23.66 32.84 
. 25.00 f ; May . 23.865 32.00 
30.955 25.36 31. é June i 25.52 31.477 
29.25 26.125 ; é July 29.231 29.52 
28.639 26.50 . é Aug. 26.52 30.056 
27,031 26.50 J Sept. 26.355 33.00 
27.00 27.548 ‘ Oct. 28.577 33.00 : : ; 
27.00 29.00 : Nov. 29.829 Nom. ' : : 29.00 
27.00 29.00 . Dec. 28.846 35.00 ee A ; 29.00 33.00 
30.183 26.31 ‘ scent Aver. 25.905 31.808 aes . . 26.251 31.222 
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445,514 
452,673 
448,125 
450,442 
441,001 
433,526 
431,796 
421,931 
416,887 
399,113 
419,914 
447,123 


457,387 
459,046 
449,441 
463,582 
474,657 
492.072 
518,699 
487,259 
462,880 
431,612 
412,401 
414,757 


414,652 
423,131 
441,026 
457,070 
457,644 
451,982 
459,620 
457,421 
465,178 
453,406 


Fabricators Copper Statistics 


(In tons of 2,000 pounds) 


Unfilled 


Unfilled 

ef Refined Fabricaters’ Sales by 
Working Fabricators te 

Custemers 


by Pab. from 
Producers 


58,125 


78,194 
71,025 
91,019 
88,580 
90,401 


101,182 
123,321 
130,785 
125,250 
133,694 
111.229 
110.367 

97,786 
111,675 
119,806 
127,162 
130,324 


141,860 
132,696 

119,963 
99,814 
85,491 
90,527 
87,798 
81,338 
77,787 
75,052 


304,619 


348 
351 
346 
347 


426 
,035 
875 
607 


346,404 
330,301 
326,263 


323 


667 


319,281 
315,929 
328,238 


326, 


337, 
390, 
334, 


337 
338 


438 


761 
522 
904 
282 
835 


343,585 
357,474 


359, 
360, 


347 
338 


340, 


049 
760 
136 
856 
349 


340,233 
343,196 


348 
357 


360, 
364, 
372, 
373, 


378 
370 


081 
“711 
770 
301 
186 
186 


677 
,939 


136,581 


128,330 
141,387 
145,623 
138,190 
145,162 
153,529 
150,436 
145,390 
156,692 
157,799 
177,869 


172,698 
183,113 
211,547 
204,618 
210,424 
191,875 
193,338 
191,476 
206,254 
211,359 
224,442 
202,775 


193,300 
165,991 
134,461 
111,062 
117,150 
132,070 
126,281 
122,415 
127,346 
118,241 


Actual 


| opper 
Censmd. by 
Pabricators 


1,231,840 
1,418,241 
1,416,378 


83,067 
1,279,086 


94,642 
86,625 
83,694 
79,613 
88,447 
109,011 
79,353 
96,717 
105,474 
138,017 
110,487 
92,573 
1,165,364 


108,556 
116,565 
133,259 
120,680 
124,060 
133,702 
81,500 
121,563 
116,880 
100,302 
102,837 
88,706 
347,610 


102,295 
103,072 
108,881 
113,619 
107,838 
112,223 

75,650 
107,616 
112,828 
105,223 


oo 
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Scrap Copper Receipts by Custom Smelters 
and Refineries in United States* 


(In Short Tons) 
1956 1957 1958 
16,024 


1951 
‘ 640 
43 
1, 912 
8,553 
8,458 
8,628 
6,642 
6,113 
3,561 
3,336 
3,179 
4,538 


Total .. 71,812 


1952 1953 
4,528 6,486 
10 237 
19,991 


129,798 


1954 
9,859 
8.490 
9,738 
9,004 
8,687 
13,309 
10,260 
10,100 
10,641 
11,662 
10,879 
14,876 


127,449 


° » As compiled by Copper Institute. 


1955 
11,047 
15 198 
12,198 
13,162 
15,133 
14,765 

9,988 
12,197 
15,037 
12,897 

9,865 
13,180 


154,714 


14,322 
14 497 
15,921 
17,233 
20,805 
14,758 
12,632 
12,510 
9,518 
15,570 
11,369 
14,613 


9 AIR 
11,783 
15,279 
13,989 
13,945 
12,185 
11,896 

9,268 
23,088 
16,425 
10,796 


1959 
14,511 
14.712 
19,522 
17,525 
13,960 
15,065 


12,860 
11,773 
10,894 


173,748 147,080 164,196 159,507 


Brass and Bronze Incot | Monthly Shipments © 
(NET TONS) 
The following figures showing the combined shipments of ingot brass and bronze are 


compiled by the Ingot Brass and Bronze 
the deliveries of the entire industry. 


1951 1952 


27,168 
$1,997 
30,473 
33,267 
33,817 
32,016 
25,285 
22,285 
23,124 


332,378 277,73 
27,615 23,145 


1953 
23,423 
25,429 
28,256 
25,044 
21,660 
20,818 
19,321 
20,156 
21,463 
22,280 
21,806 
20,641 


21,274 
271,261 263,233 
22,694 


Industry and represent in excess of 95 per cent of 


1954 


20,661 26,201 27,736 2 


1955 1956 


19,920 25,349 24,949 


23,653 
24,746 
22,269 
22.348 
17,074 
21,684 
22,464 
24,080 
asieei 


28,310 
25,808 
23,437 
18,842 
17,364 
23,812 
20,929 
23,045 
21, ais 
18,04 


208; 108 274, 008 


21,936 24,867 22,841 


1957 1958 
5,681 20,46 
20,769 17,413 
21,948 18,825 
23,507 18,009 
22,037 17,191 
18.888 17.962 
16,695 16,658 
19,654 17,882 
19,670 20,540 
22,800 23,225 
19,767 20,758 
16,875 18,676 


468 22,046 


19,5 
248,297 227,607 . 


20,681 18,133 22,864 


1960 

22,695 
23,129 
23,232 
20,413 
19,885 
19,625 
14,887 
20,216 
18,259 
18,948 


Mine Production of Copper 
in United States 


(U. 8S. Burean ef Mines) 
(In_ short tens) 
Missouri Western Tetal 


TEL 79,369 1,800 995,753 1,076,922 


Ttl 76,849 1,250 902,021 980,304 
1959 

Apr. 17,240 150 93,209 100,599 
May 7,007 110 94,493 
June 124 87,035 
July 111 80,058 
Aug. 116 §©47,910 
Sept. 123 20,342 
Oct. f 22,669 
Nov. B 22,529 
Dec. 8 8 22,504 
Ttl. 74, 255 ; 754,630 
1960 

Jan. 3,904 43,845 
Feb. 3,819 71,257 
Mar. 17,229 88,931 
Apr. 7,149 90,288 
May _ 7,530 91,152 
June 7,296 87,839 
July 6,096 80,119 
Aug. 17,038 83,752 
Sept. 6,599 11,185 


Average Custom Smelters’ 
Scrap Buying Prices 


(Cents per pound for carload lots del. 
consumers’ works 

No. 1 a. 2 B” t Pana 

Copper r pper nery 

Scrap eo Serap Brass* 


21.788 20.282 18.035 18.047 


27.929 25.405 23.155 24.905 
30.00 26.208 23.958 24.528 
29.50 25.993 23.743 24.239 
27.321 25.377 23.102 24.774 


30.025 2630 2405 24.55 
29.868 25.75 23.50 24.00 
27.207 24.038 21.788 22.071 
27.063 24.256 22.006 22.256 
26.548 24.369 22.119 22.368 
June 26.557 24.455 22.205 22.455 
July 27.575 25.075 22.825 23.075 
Aug. 27.962 25.81 23.56 23.81 
Sept. 26.888 24.888 22.638 22.888 
Oct. 2490 2290 2065 20.90 
Nov. 25.237 23.237 20.986 21.236 


*Of dry content for materia) having a dry 
eopper content in excess 0 of 60%. 


Brass Ingot Makers’ Scrap 
Copper Buying Prices 


(Average Prices) 
(Cents per pound del. Salinnens for 
60,000 Ibs. of each grade) 
Ne 1 Ne. . a, 
Serap Serap sition 


21.777 20.277 18.653 


27.595 25.405 22.19 
29.00 26.208 22.75 
28.50 25.993 22.50 
27.120 25.377 21.567 


29.025 26.30 22.74 
28.408 25.75 22.00 
27.321 24.038 20.429 
27.063 24.256 20.613 
26.548 24.369 20.613 
26.715 24455 20.25 
27.375 25.075 21.075 
27.712 25.81 21.679 
26.638. 24.888 21.762 
24.65 . 22.90% 20.10 . 
24.987 23.237 19.153 
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Lead Statistics Reported by American Bureau of Metal Statistics 


Lead Refineries in U. S. A. and Outside U.S. A. 
(Recoverable Lead Content in Tons of 2,000 Pounds) 


Combined U. S. A. and Outside U. S. A. 
REFINED PRODUCTION —___—. DELIVERIES 
Antimonial Antimonial 


Lead 
Pig Content Total Pig Content Total 
- 1,485,282 106,383 1,591,665 1,307,390 102,697 1,410,087 


. 1,406,485 105,943 1,512,418 1,422,985 106,666 1,529,651 


128,203 8,490 136,693 122,013 8,327 130,340 3 j 313,394 
137,979 7,574 145,553 107,128 7,691 114,819 344,165 
130,426 11,126 141,552 125,126 8,556 133,682 352,035 
117,093 8,181 125,274 113,103 9,361 122,464 ‘ 354,845 
117,065 9,290 126,355 105,097 7,187 112,284 368,916 
112,994 9,157 122,151 127,102 9,474 136,576 7 354,491 
117,297 6,073 123,370 110,602 7,497 118,099 359,762 
129,101 9,096 138,197 122,559 9,336 131,895 366,090 


U. S. A. 
473,208 46,985 520,193 589,528 49,893 639,421 
343,726 34,628 378,354 596,214 42,312 638,526 


35,018 2,070 37,088 40,536 2,289 42,825 . 170,422 
37,465 2,186 39,651 2,267 38,839 ' 177,389 
33,474 3,296 36,770 2,664 50,097 : 183,634 
31,188 2,094 33,282 ‘ 2,921 49,674 ; 182,716 
26,906 2,227 29,133 : 2,003 36,598 185,153 
29,936 2,532 32,468 : 2,871 50,440 184,577 
27,917 1,600 29,517 3,365 42,935 ‘ 183,053 
30,131 3,055 33,186 3,538 41,990 184,635 


Outside U. S. A. 
. 1,012,074 59,398 1,071,472 117,862 52,804 710,666 
. 1,062,759 71,315 1,134,074 826,771 64,453 891,125 


93,185 6,420 99,605 81,477 6,038 87,515 

100,514 5,388 105,902 70,556 5,424 75,980 7,251 
96,952 7,830 104,782 77,693 5,892 83,585 8,909 
85,905 6,087 91,992 66,350 6,440 72,790 ‘ 8,318 
90,159 7,063 97,222 70,502 5,184 75,686 9,930 
83,058 6,625 89,683 79,533 6,603 86,136 9,720 
89,380 4,473 93,853 71,032 4,132 75,164 9,984 
98,970 6,041 105,011 84,107 5,798 89,905 171,343 10,112 


* Stocks on Jan. 1, 1960 are not comparable to those reported for Dec. 31, 1959 due to changes in the basis by reporting 
areas. 








Summary of Lead Statistics for United States 
Stocks (end of period) —————————- 

Recoverable —— Base Bullion 

Lead Content Raw At Refinery Refined Smelter Receipt 

In Tons of Material At Smelter and Pig and Primary Origin——— 

2000 Pounds at Smelter & Transit Process Antimonial U.S.A. Outside U.S.A. Scrap Total 
1958 








297,687 191,415 29,080 518,182 
244,803 125,100 20,596 389,999 


170,422 29,979 17,105 2,128 49,212 

177,389 27,863 9,264 39,334 

183,634 22,537 17,959 048 42,544 

182,716 11,717 33,949 

185,153 , 11,957 32,708 

184,577 y 9,105 32,981 

. ; 4 183,053 . 13,757 37,445 

October .... x 54,427 184,635 340,664 : 13,101 37,415 
Deliveries to U. S. Fabricators including 


Smelter Refined Productions ————— imports from sources reporting to ABMS 
1958 Production Pig Antimonial Total Pig Antimonial Total 


Total 512,323 473,208 46,985 520,193 589,528 49,893 639,421 
343,726 34,628 378,354 596,214 42,312 638,526 


35,018 2,070 37,088 40,536 2,289 42,825 
37,465 2,186 39,651 36,572 2,267 38,839 
33,474 36,770 47,433 2,264 50,097 
31,188 33,282 46,753 2,921 49,674 
26,906 29,133 34,595 36,598 
29,936 32,468 47,569 50,440 
27,917 ‘ 29,517 39,570 42,935 .. 
30,131 33,186 38,452 41,990 , 
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United States Lead Statistics of Primary Refineries Lead Prices at New York 


(American Bureau of Motel Statistics) 
(in tons of 2,000 Ibs.) 


(Common Grade) 
Productiou . Monthly Average Prices 
Stock At Primary & Total Stock Domestic (Cents Per Pound) 
Beginning Secondary Supply At End Shipments 1957 1958 1959 1960 
551.618 632,770 i 475.551 
547,153 639.872 531,339 : pe yd crys wees 
613,293 644,382 529,484 . ° ° . . 
604,353 645,534 463,060 . 16.00 13.00 11.42 12.00 
522,956 614,554 eer 380,359 . 16.00 12.00 11.20 12.00 


15.385 11.712 11.905 12.00 
214,946 39,238 254,184 210,524 40,980 1482 1124 1200 12.00 
210,524 40,606 251,130 197,823 52,469 . ‘ : : 
. 197,823 39,101 236,924 171,577 : 14.00 11.00 12.00 12.00 
171,577 37,459 209,036 ssees . 14.00 10.85 12.286 12.00 
133,235 32,882 166,117 142, i _ 14.00 10.89 13.00 12.00 
142,694 25,589 168,283 124,259 J 13.704 12673 13.00 12.00 
124,259 14,801 139,060 117,296 : . ; : : . 
117,296 18,892 136,188 115,418 [ . 13.50 13.00 13.00 12.00 
November 115,418 18,796 134,214 114,303 j . 1300 13.00 12.523 
December ..... 114,303 30,160 144,463 119,993 ; 14.66 «12.114 
Total cee 380,674 579,182 oe 450,983 ° 14 18311 
1960 
January 119,993 40,043 160,036 117,589 42,083 
February -o-- 217,568 36,435 154,024 116,269 37,599 
March 116,269 37,192 153,461 109,148 44,076 D 
April 109,148 40,177 149,325 118,329 30,686 Lead Sheet Prices 
May ........... 118,320 36,509 154,838 123,148 31,690 
June .. 123,148 33,448 156,596 129,859 26,725 
July .. 129,859 29,270 159,129 135,858 23,169 (To Jobbers, Full Sheets) 
August 135,858 32,623 168,481 138,365 30,001 Monthly Average Prices 
September 138,365 29,638 168,003 138,584 29,406 (Conte Per Poend) 
October ........ 138,584 33,336 171,920 141,338 30,152 
j - ae : 1957 1958 1959 1960 
In instances where the figures are not in balance it is due to shipments 
to other than domestic consumers - 31.50 18.50 18.119 17.50 
: x eS, . 21.50 18.50 17.083 17.50 
: nae : ‘ : 21.50 18.50 16.92 17.50 
Industrial Classification of Domestic Lead Shipments . 21.50 17.50 16.70 17.50 


20.885 17.212 17.405 17.50 





(American Bureaa of Metal Statistics) (In tons of 2,000 Ibs.) 


19.82 16.74 17.50 17.50 
Brass Sun- Job- Unclas- 1982 16.50 17.50 1 
Cable Amm. Foil Batt’y Making dries bers sified 7.50 
19.50 16.35 17.786 17.50 
72,418 27,599 2,622 88,461 3,960 52,994 13,084 270,251 . 19.50 16.39 1850 17.50 


19.204 18.173 18.50 17.50 


80,360 24,501 1,435 70,614 3,158 56,851 13,213 274,716 , 1900 1850 1850 1750 
58,444 25,452 1,691 64,761 7,420 53,284 11,127 240,881 - 18.50 18.50 18.023 


3,216 1,850 4,671 866 1,027 15,285 

3,463 35 2,767 480 1,716 17,450 
sas uns Se eae 

\ 4, 4 100 és 

4,132 5.715 848 1,747 19.774 Battery Shipments 
3,248 icine 4,548 285 1,641 28,270 

3,690 360 822 12,105 : 

2,267 4 215 652 10,774 The following table shows replace- 
38,838 5,841 j 193,592 ment battery shipments in the United 
2.284 161 18,524 rose as compiled by the Business 
2'988 735 16.796 nformation Division of Dun & Brad- 
3,156 j é 378 3 street, Inc., for the Association of 
3,686 : ; 691 31,355 American Battery Manufacturers: 
4,054 , ; 475 , (In thousands of units) 

5,272 180 

850 315 1957 1958 1959 1960 
3.268 410 Jan. .. 2,638 2,004 2,672 1,866 
1,003 ign ; 2.296 Feb. .. 1,961 1,803 1,791 1,641 

700 2,676 Mar... 1,254 1,577 1376 1,877 
—— 4 Apr. .. 1,178 1,242 1,437 1,545 
32.024 i 64,084 ‘ 53, 584 : May .. 1,605 1,454 1,593 1,650 

June .. 1, 1,773 2,118 2,072 

2,138 3,268 4,786 4 July .. 2, 2.1 2 : 
2'665 4/930 3.715 pond aoe ae — 
2'221 ... ~~ 8,195 8.298 mE... 3 128 2,550 
2.005 : 2.891 0 5,180 1 Sept. . 2,704 2,889 2,708 
2,327 ; 4,516 4526 f Oct. .. 2,976 3,069 2,832 


on oF ait Nov. .. 2,262 2,799 
2,796 5,873 4,603 ; Dec. .. 3,041 2,465 


2,049 4,439 3,371 
3,453 t ae 4,936 3,064 Total 25,943 25,270 27,493 
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Lead Stocks at Primary U. S. Smelters and Refiners 


(American Bureau of Metal Statistics) 


(In tons of 2,000 Ibs.) 
Inoreand —In base bullion (lead content)— 
matte and in At In transit In process Refined 
process at smelteries & to at pig 
smelteries refineries refineries refineries lead 


.. 83,347 
. 11,416 
.. 12,724 
.. 61,819 
. 62,960 


12,438 
14,767 
14,797 
11,492 
11,072 


860 
1,176 
2,223 
1,086 
1,565 


21,615 
20,444 
18,125 
19,041 
20,941 


154,378 
158,413 
159,662 
157,385 
167,493 


.. 12,378 
.. 12,832 
-- 62,383 
.. 68,433 
.. 64,538 
. 55,223 
. 58,451 
.. 53,115 
- 50,007 
- 61,910 
- 69,429 
. 10,837 


10,917 
10,565 
11,707 
14,352 
12,373 
12,239 
13,270 
18,379 
17,389 
17,925 
14,800 
12,919 


1,767 
1,889 
1,447 
350 
624 
766 
943 
158 


19,746 
21,317 
21,479 
20,575 
20,507 
20,391 
19,468 
18,021 
15,638 
14,932 
14,919 
15,708 


185,913 
197,085 
202,835 
198,459 
184,468 
157,981 
120,914 
129,551 
116,344 
109,527 
107,849 
106,678 


. 13,381 
. 78,315 
89,656 

Apr. 1.. 96,716 

May 1.. 92,969 

June 1. .102.454 

July 1..99,230 

Aug. 1.. 96,675 

Sept. 1. 93,921 

Oct. 1. .100,073 

Nov. 1. . 100,302 


16,955 
17,139 
14,899 
17,043 
16,519 
12,444 
15,371 
19,414 
25,290 
27,328 
28,614 


Receipts of 
By U. S. Smelters (a) 


(American Bureau of Metal Statistics) 


3,085 
1,425 
1,643 

867 
1,581 

889 
1,461 
2,302 
1,175 
2,106 
1,647 


16,914 
19,003 
19,360 
20,603 
22,124 
24,237 
24,600 
25,578 
24,190 
21,471 
25,565 


108,002 
105,292 
103,615 

96,469 
105,498 
109,270 
116,638 
122,130 
124,711 
126,696 
129,798 


Feb. 1. 
Mar. 1. 








—Receipts of lead in ore—— 
United States Foreign Total 


1953 Total 
1954 Total 
1955 Total 
1956 Total 
1957 Total 
1958 


351,183 


155,788 
158,081 
172,966 
192,318 
206,901 


13,043 


20,977 
124,877 


26,307 


506,971 
494,372 
514,561 
560,817 
563,310 


36,027 
35,230 
27,771 
38,565 
43,170 
473,308 


18,390 
42,185 
363,432 


46,838 
39,241 
45,566 
35,817 
38,353 
31,942 
30,083 
30,467 
37,088 
36,958 


Lead in Ore and 1 Scrap 


(In tons of 2,000 Ibs.) 
Receipts 


of lead 
in scrap 


30, 115 


3,138 
1,747 
1,328 
1,196 
1,930 
2,431 
2,199 
1,009 
32 
133 
133 
5,269 
20,545 


2,041 


275,859 


303,316 
315,477 
311,962 
314,234 
295,865 
260,196 
225.367 
232,367 
207,293 
212,063 
214,566 
213,767 


230,328 
233,471 
241,827 
244,377 
251,522 
263,172 
270,521 
279,827 
282,941 
289,562 
297,466 


47,454 
383,977 


48,879 
41,680 
47,970 
38,029 
41,165 
34,522 
32,320 
32,791 
39,228 
38,445 


of lead in ore are computed on the basis of recoverable lead. Owing to the 
in this, which is probably on the low side, and also to the — 


that some lead receipts ma 
actual produ 


plas some serap 
METALS, 


DECEMBER, 


1960 


y escape attention, these monthly totals probably underrun 
tion of pig lead. (b) —, ay of serap smelted in connection with 
received by primary refiners 


Bg 


N. Y. Lead Price Changes 
(Effective Date) 


9....18.00 
. -17.00 
... 16.00 
ere) 
«cocker 
--- 15.00 
. -14.00 
.- «18.60 
.- -14.00 

- +2 14.20 
. -14.50 
... 14.25 
.-.14.00 
ooe ASSO 
v0 <ke 
sc09.0 ete 


... 14.50 
-- -14.00 
. -13.50 

. 13.90 
.. -13.60 
.- .18.00 
ETS a 
30 oka 
. -12.50 
vac kaeee 
..- 13.00 
osc ee 
.- 18.50 
. -13.76 
.. -14.00 
.- -18.50 


. -13.00 

. -12.50 
«ake 
. -13.00 
ere 
.. 13.50 
oo omen 
. -14.00 


June 


». 14.26 
**OPS Ceiling. 


June 16... 
Aug. 25... 
Sent. Fae 
Sept. 15... 
4...14.875 


Oct. 


Ga. 6... 
.15.00- 
15.50 


1955 
Sept. 23.. 


Dec. 29... 


1956 


ah Gee 
sen; 16.5% 


1957 


May 9... 
May 16.... 
June 11.... 
. .13.50 


Oct. 14.. 


- 14.00 
14.25 
14.50 
14.78 


-15.00 


15.50 
- 16.00 


. 16.50 
. 16.00 


. 15.50 
15.00 
14.00 


es. -B.. ss 


1958 


ee Bakes 
May 14.... 
June 2... 
June 18.... 
Oe Bevos 
Rue. 13." .. 
Sept. 17.... 


Sept. 30... 


Gm. B.c«- 
Cee... Brad 
Oct... 260%. 


1959 


Jam. “Bh... 
| : ee 
Feb. 24.... 
, | i eee 
Aven t.... 
April 20.... 
ae ae 
Aug. 24.... 
Deo; 36.... 
ae) ee 


1960 


Dec. 13.... 


Antimonial Lead Stocks 


at Primarv Refineries 
(A.B.M.S.) 


End of 

Jan... 
Feb. 
ear... 
Age. .. 
May .. 
June . 
July... 
AS. «3 
Sept. . 
Gunes. 
Nov. .. 
Dee... 


1957 


10,487 
. .10,220 


(In tons 2 sae pounds) 


12,689 11,789 
12,309 

3,527 
12,468 
13,154 
12,856 
10,482 
10,889 
11,004 
12,050 
11,828 
12,595 


1960 
12,297 


1959 


12,111 
4,098 
13,355 
13,596 
12,321 
13,143 
7,915 
7,769 
7,569 
7,625 
11,991 


Antimonial Lead Production 
by Primary Refineries 


(A.B.M.8.) 
(In tons «. 2. ro pounds) 


End of 
Jan. 

Feb. .. 
Mar... 
Ae... 
May .. 
June .. 
July .. 
Aug. .. 
Seot. 
Oct. .. 
Nov. .. 


1957 


. 5,114 
5,468 
9,794 
6,183 
6,978 
4,466 
5,372 
7,967 
. 1,574 
6,148 
3,791 
3,290 


3057 
12,144 
3,655 
4,827 


1959 1960 
743 3,541 2,538 
4,415 2,694 
12,065 12,679 
5,533 2,291 
4,616 3,456 
2,260 





Total 


67,541 


50,482 


37,813 





Lead Imports and Exports U. S. Lead Consumption U. K. Lead Consumption 


By Principal Countries (Bureau of Mines — In Short Tons) (British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal 
(A. B. M. 8S.) _ — Statistics) 
ae 1960 
Reported in pigs, bars, etc.; metric tons Metal Products: Jan.-Sept. Aug. Sept. 
except where otherwise noted. Ammunition .......... 32,890 3,026 3,737 (In tons of 2,240 pounds) 
1960 Bearing metals ........ 15,871 1,749 1,643 1958 1959 
July Aug. Sept. Brass and bronze 5,455 1,753 1,609 
IMPORTS Cable covering 5,272 5,293 4,999 aii» 29,607 28,872 
Ms he : . 8.0. eae 24,264 8,766 Calking lead .......... 52,264 7,003 5,891 » eee 27,855 25,968 
CigiUM ...---. 40 coos ose Casting metals 5, 590 = 450 4 29,713 26,691 
Denmark : 510 1,078 679 Collapsible tubes 17 749 984 26.230 29.252 
France ........ 5368 4,881 2,726 ae ee ts 2 939 287 241 tees , , 
Germany (W.)7 8,495 6,912 nee Pipes, traps, and bends 17.545 1,989 1,815 coee 28,839 27,280 
Italy? ... tha de hg 1,300 oe hE  acuen Sheet lead .. 2,850 2,406 .... 28,624 30,099 
— bas —_ 2,793 3,043 iin 43,950 630 4,686 2. . 27,201 26.851 
5 a eee eeee cere Stor > | ery rids 
ee Ee a ieee ici . se++ 21,726 25,358 
Switzerland ... 1,977 1,609 eae se ee : : et ; 28,829 30,255 
U. K 


Storage battery oxides. .131,400 14,648 
. K. .......1t. 20,087 20,888 16,442 a i j ; : sce OO 32,926 
....1: ae oe)... ae oo me 


Type metal .. i 2,104 L ecne ee 32,579 
EXPORTS ’ ’ 

U. s.* st. 18 46 56 EE ko nuance weeaee 537,352 s 59,804 ce ey 27,154 31,772 
Canada ....s.t. 7,955 9,080 1,801 Pigments: 
Belgium oj ES Gade deine White lead 881 
Denmark 29 276 142 Red lead and litharge.. 58,061 6,732 5,202 
France . 328 536 299 Pigment colors : 922 
Germany (W.)+ 2,485 2,033 .... Other* . is 283 210 
Italyt ' eee Total ... 5,57 838 7,215 
Netherlands ... 514 833 525 Chemicals: 4 : 
Sweden aden S76 1,183 .... Tetraethy! lead 124,163 15,132 14,944 American Antimony 
N. Rhodesia** 1.t. 1,024 1,476 Miscellaneous chemicals 1,918 ‘ 436 
Australia ..1t. 7,918 15,110 .... re 126,081 : 15,380 


* Refined Miscellaneous uses : 
+ Includes scrap. Annealing 3,45 359 


t Includes lead alloys. Galvanizing 965 ¢ 91 In bulk, f.o.b. Laredo 
** British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal Sta- 
tistics aie Lead plating 3s ‘ 2 (Cents per lb. in ton lots) 


sla oe A 5a Weights and ballast ... 5,630 600 705 1957 1958 1959 
1,057 1,157 
, 3 
French Lead Imports Other uses unclassified. 12,646 1,244 1,319 — oe 
(A. B. M. 8S.) Total reported+ ....761,728 88,929 84,875 Feb. 33.00 30.818 : 
Estimated undistributed Mar. 33.00 29.00 29.00 


consumption 18,000 2,000 2,000 Apr. 33.00 29.00 29.00 











Total ..335,920 345,903 


Monthly Average Prices 


(In metric tons) 
1960 


a a. Grand total+ 779,700 90,900 86,900 May 33.00 29.00 29.00 


Ore (gross Daily average 2,932 2,897 June 33.00 29.00 29.00 


weight) 7,580 9,194 4,952 —— July 33.00 29.00 29.00 
yr nme eoeoeee tes ° “20 957 * Includes lead content of leaded zine oxide Aug. 33.00 29.00 29.00 
Morocco ...... 6,186 9,124 3,995 ansemegaan Sept. 33.00 29.00 29.00 
Other countries 1,394 yh eee ae + Includes lead content of scrap used directly Oct. 33.00 29.00 29.00 

Pig lead 2,726 4,683 in fabricated products. Nov. 33.00 29.00 29.00 
ee ‘ ae * e02 t Based on number of days in month without Dec. 33.00 29.00 29.00 

orm - : 1, 02 adjustment for Sundays and holidays. Aver. 33.00 29.485 29.00 
Germany (W.) 500 275 
Spain Behe 100 100 


Algeria .. .... .... ™. B.. Consumers’ Lead Stocks, Receipts and Consumption 


417 1,767 (Bureau of Mines — In Short Tons) 

Australia taal 279 hae misaite Sinctiibes ‘ " ince 
tae t t . ’ 

Other countries... ..., 4 aussisisce “intdese” — Sin'sents Tae 
: + Ser Soft lead 77,205 48,537 56,713 69,029 
Antimonial lead 42,766 18,651 20,740 40,677 
U. K. Lead Imports Lead in alloys 7,480 3,126 3,220 7,386 
(iets Dareen of Mec Ternees Metal Lead in copper-base scrap. . 924 1,359 1,251 1,032 
Statistics) 
— 128,375 71,673 *81,924 118,124 

(In tons of 2,240 tons) =e 


1960 * Excludes 2,748 tons of lead which went directly from scrap to fabricated products and 203 
Aas Sept tons of lead contained in leaded zine oxide production. 











(Gross Weight) 
Lead and : 
lead alloys ....20,888 16,442 Consumption of Lead by Class of Product 


Australia wy wre (Bureau of Mines -- In Short Tons) 
cepintieyae SEPTEMBER aes 
750 699 oor oT hes 
Other countries. 2,139 2,635 iced “— - awe —_ Total 


Metal prdoucts 32,476 20,° 99 3,163 1,251 57,089 

Pigments 7 tea wees 7,012 

IT PAYS Chemicals ; a ues oe 15,380 

_ to Miscellaneous = = aaa 1,157 
ADVERTISE Unclassified ; Ea ee 1,286 





in the eo 56,713 20,740 3,220 1,251 *81,924 
DAILY METAL REPORTER r 


* Excludes 2,748 gs of lead which went directly from scrap to fabricated products and 203 
tons of lead contained “in leaded zine oxide produgtign. 


al tote 


erg tase 
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Commencing with January, 1948, all 
smelters are included in this report. Prod 


Stock 
Begin- 


ning 
94,221 
8,884 
. 21,901 
- 87,160 


g. 
- 180,843 


Avg. 
. 40,979 


1958 Total 
1959 
January 


September 
October 


November 


e Inflated by ‘aimormal | shipme nts on consignment of approximately 9 000 tons. 


1951 Total 
1952 Total 
1953 Total 
1954 Total 
1955 Total 
1956 Total 
1957 Total 
1958 


November 
December 
Total 


August . 
September 
METALS, 


U. S. Consumption of Slab Zinc 


Bureau of Mines 
By —— (Short Tons) 


Galvan- 


. 26,210 


American Zinc Institute 


ts 


Domestic Zinc Statistics 





(Tons of 2,000 Ibs.) 
58 


Pro- 
duction 
910,354 


Domes- 


 # 067, 450 


63,705 
65,304 
65,174 
75,503 
828,902 


76,481 
71,174 
79,918 
76,393 


858,020 


73,326 
74,738 
86,028 
83,221 
79,216 
76,723 
73,754 
63,840 
60,004 
63,005 
60,841 


765, 132 


76,905 
93,018 
83,394 
76,862 
767,755 


70,770 
65,641 
73,814 
78,358 
85,073 
99,858* 
59,460 
58,918 
57,971 
63,910 
74,596 
84,498 
872,867 


79,325 
78,029 
80,760 
64,251 
54,790 
50,690 
50,002 
64,287 
58,137 
58,572 
56,981 


hi 
Export & 
Drawback 


Casters 
266,442 
236.022 


805,346 
286,817 
404,790 
352,451 
358,543 


20,382 
25,188 
27,682 
27.311 
29,926 
273,540 


370,330 


31,813 
34,829 


26,936 


DECEMBER, 1960 


Brass 
roducts 
41,456 
165.311 
177,301 
107,293 
144,816 
122,395 
111,114 


127, "321 


9,838 
9,259 
10,108 
7,097 
7,697 
8,541 
4,610 
8,307 
8,035 


t 
Gov't 
Acc’t 
128,256 


179,466 


Total 
995,691 
82,974 
918,816 
76,568 
896,171 


805,325 


70,941 
66,490 
74,296 
78,613 
85,348 
102,162 
60,454 
59,782 
61,185 
65,723 
77,440 
91,404 
893,838 


68, 182 
65,183 
68,980 


Stock 
at End 
8,884 
21,901 
87,160 
180,843 
124,277 
40,979 


68,622 


regularly operating U. S. primary and secondary 
uction from foreign ores also is included. 


Daily 
Avg. 
Prod. 
2,494 
2,553 
2,627 
2,661 
2,379 
2,825 


2,904 


238,116 
210,176 
191,744 
190,237 


195,777 
200,461 
206,083 
203,863 
196,004 
169,386 
182,033 
192,019 
193,036 
191,251 
176,157 
154,419 


144,471 
137,062 
136,566 
147,861 
165,038 
187,686 
207,059 
200,644 
192,466 
190,288 
182,149 


Rolled Zinc oxide 


zinc 
64,000 


51.508 
53 784 


45,979 
50,363 
45,382 
39,544 


3,379 


3.160 
3,322 
3,272 
3,411 
3,152 
40,759 


3,130 
3,250 
3,309 
3,032 
3,402 
3,181 
2,118 


3,258° ° 


2,435 


& other 
28,7388 
30.885 
38,087 
33,342 
39,302 
36,251 
20,486 


1,901 


Total 
887,009 
849,289 
977.636 
876,130 

1,081,468 
983,097 
924,063 


70,033 


770 
881 
826 
1,018 
16,772 


2,521 
2,864 


74,122 
81,919 
74.302 
78,082 


737,942 


79,506 
77,010 
87,394 
90,145 
88,093 
95,985 
65,429 
60.451 
62,545 
66,857 
71,099 


22, ‘622 


3,352 
3,156 
3,403 
3,033 
3,386 
2,814 
2,979 
1,331 
2,407 


89,286 
933,800 


67,023 


Prime Western Zinc Prices 


Apr. 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 


Sept. 


Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


Aver. 


(East St. Louis, f.0.b.) 


(Cents Per Pound) 
(In tons of 2,240 pounds) 


1957 
13.50 
13.50 
13.50 
13.50 
11.933 
10.84 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
11.35 
10.00 
11.40 


1958 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 


1959 
11.50 
11.411 
11.00 
11.00 
11.00 
11.00 
11.00 


10.00 
10.00 
10.865 
12.386 
11.50 
10.313 


11.00 
11.381 
12.233 
13.75 
12.50 
11.46 


High Grade Zinc Prices 


U. 


N. Y. Monthly Averages 


(Delivered) 


(Cents Per Pound) 


1957 
14.85 
14.85 
14.85 
14.85 
13.283 
12.19 
11.35 
11.35 
11.35 
11.35 

11.35 
11.35 
12.75 


1958 
11.35 
11.35 
11.35 
11.084 
11.00 
11.00 
11.00 
11.00 
11.00 
11.865 

12.386 
12.50 
11.407 


1959 
12.50 
12.411 
12.00 
12.00 
12.00 
12.00 
12.00 
12.006 
12.625 
13.483 

13.75 
13.75 
12.544 


1960 
14.244 
14.25 
14.25 
14.50 
14.50 
14.50 
14.35 
14.35 
14.35 
14.35 

14.35 


K. Zinc Consumption 


_— 


(British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 


June .... 


July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


Total . 


(In Tons of 2,240 Pounds) 


Statistics) 


1958 

. 27,473 
. 24,551 
26,967 
.. 24,984 
. 24,579 
25,587 
. 23,794 
19,076 
26,747 

.. 29,838 
.. 26,432 
. 26,042 


1959 
27,849 
25,676 
27,243 
28,006 
26,167 
30,221 
26,318 
21,566 
31,270 
30,686 
29,221 
30,829 





. 306, 





070 


335,890 





IT PAYS 


to 


ADVERTISE 


in the 
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Mine Production of Zinc Mine Production of Lead Mine Production of Gold 


in United States in United States in United States 


(U. S. Bureau of Mines) (U. S$. Bureau of Mines) (U, S. Bureau of Mines) 


(In fine ounces) 
(In short tons) Eastern Western 
Eastern Central Western Total (In short tens) States States Alaska* Total 
. States States States US. Eastern Central Western Tetal 
195 


1955 
54 States States States U.S.* 2, 634, A 884, 
Total 166,487 63,100 234,942 464,539 E po ee Seer Seer 


1955 iia dail . 136,650 188,776 335,412 Ttl. 1,998 1,607,930 204,300 1,814,228 
« 7 . . " 1 
es . 138,940 169,804 317,352 210,000 1,768,624 
1959 


Total 175,310 61,080 301,253 537,643 145,640 177,409 333,409 23,792 163,057 


1957 
1956 33,324 171,749 
Total 196,877 29,506 290,151 520,128 141 195,034 348,329 , 
~ ae sant Hager 
Total 180,373 10,050 221,582 412,005 135,800 188,392 333,493 sues iveaas 
May 19,150 —— 19,201 38,351 958 2,903 91,175 
June 18217 —— 18.447 36,664 17,294 106,525 
188.294 1,618,446 
14.410 16.661 31.211 11938 21280 
14/226 154 15,026 29.406 10328 20596 
15.608 200 15.979 31.487 acne 31 548 
18.285 200 15,698 34.183 20024 
19/609 106 15.757 35,472 19.286 
1960 
July 
se apace ap sms seam 1235 aga as tte 
Mar. 22,794 347 19.725 42,866 Feb. aa aa 35,480 175,374 
May 23.103 408 17235 40.746 7 receipts. 
June 22004 575 16491 39070 May 10,720 20,738 I 
July 21.083 823 15.036 36942 June 9,002 19,356 U. S. Silver Production* 
~ , , , July 8,462 17,361 . . 1 ver Tro uc on 
Aug. 18805 902 13.704 33.411 


Aug. ... aie ... 18,460 (A.B.MLS.) 
Sept. 16,525 853 12,802 30,180 Sept. hia rer fea 18,079 (In thousands of ounces; commercial 


“Includes Alaskan output in some months ae wre nk 17,735 bars, 0.999 ond refined forms) 


For. 
1954 Total ..38,059 39,422 
Mine Production of Recoverable Silver in United States etn aa wi 
(U. S. Bureau of Mines) 1957 Total ..36,279 34,932 
1958 Total . .35, 37,572 


118,114 142,824 267,377 


Ll Ttdtt 


2,460 a 
1,064 108,652 
231 120,928 
43 121,017 
141,861 

140,058 

156,573 


PELE EET PE 


PITTI Ett 





(In Fine Ounces) 3.484 
Eastern Western 3.231 
States Missouri States Alaska* Total 2 3.284 
1957 Total 610,386 240,000 37,018,950 26,000 37,895 336 oes 1,229 
1958 Total t 210,000 tT 28,000 33,022,225 = 577 
1959 ees 610 
July 8,900 4,149 2,905,320 602 
j 10,600 5,523 2,291,540 _ 4,311 
10,400 3,224 1,794,029 Total 32.021 
j 10,900 3,793 1,952,629 
November 10,400 1,874,624 ss 2,830 
December f 10,140 2,334 1,825,198 
Total f 169,000 24,134 30,349,334 
1960 
January f 18,300 321 1,962,523 
February ; 200 312 2,370,150 
100 i 17 2,858,903 
100 7 5 2,989,208 
100 627 2,802,172 
200 753 2,348,591 
200 ; 4,033 2,480,343 * The separation between silver of foreign 
200 n 5,004 2,460,567 and domestic origin on the basis of refined 


September ‘ 200 4.764 2.529.765 a refined forms is only ap- 


+ Figures not available. * Alaska totals based on mint and smelter receipts. t a ee of crude silver by the 





 Peadinction of Primary Aluminum in the U. S. Average Silver Prices 


(U. S. Bureau of Mines) (Cents per fine ounce) 
pos caramel 1957 1958 1959 1960 
or wb Signs Gee Soaue Stats 
1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 eb. : . : 1.375 
Jan. 89,895 116,247 128,203 140,394 147,029 139,910 156,708 164,024 a on ao oped ages 
Feb. 92,649 110,483 116,236 132,763 119,059 121,980 142,116 156,826 > sa 136? Gnaas S13 . 
Mar. 104,460 122,339 130,272 145,895 135,706 134,019 157,189 170,688 yd pt ge oo 
Apr. 102,071 120,434 126,394 144,726 139,152 128,559 155,213 168,596 pong cast SRGes 6S: Bae 91.375 
105,464 125,138 131,128 150,800 145,174 129,083 163.857 175,863 r+ y caaee anaes OL 91.375 
104,152 120,758 127,634 145,726 138,007 115,325 167,325 171,356 Sent 90602 88673 . 91.375 
109,285 126,161 132,669 ’ y 118,811 179,554 177,564 Oa.’ 90625 899 91.375 
110,545 125,296 133,551 125,416 172,817 172,973 “er Sean on 91.375 
109,333 120,332 130,606 124,713 168,205 162,882 Ov. F 90.125 91 375 91.375 
108,219 125,089 134,655 139,847 173,762 167,015 Dec. 89.80 89.932 91375 
105,636 121,252 133,689 , 140,962 153,666 ve Aver. _80.8%4 00.043 91.226 in 
110,291 127,056 140,748 391 140,033 153,301 162,996 aa averages are based on the price 


of refined bullion imported after 
Tt 1,252,013 1,460,565 1,565,721 1,679,427 1,647,710 1,655,556 1,953,019 coes 31, 1948. ™ ig — 
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U. S. Lead Imports 


(A.B.M.S.) (Bureau of the Census) 


(In tons of 2,000 Ibs.) 
1960 
Aug. Sept. 
Ore, matte, etc. (cont.) 11,428 16,102 
Canada 1,945 
Mexico 149 
Guatemala ae 176 
Honduras 5: 457 
Bolivia : 1,128 





Colombia 

Peru 

Union of South Africa 4,486 

Australia 

Philippines 

Korea nee 

Other countries ...... 24 
Pigs and bars ......... 24,264 

Canada 


Peru 
Spain 
Yugoslavia 
Australia 
Other countries 
Total Imports: 
Ore, base bullion, 
Lead scrap, dross, 
ete. (content) 
Antimonial lead and 
a 364 
Lead content thereof .. 363 293 


U. S. Copper Scrap Exports 


(A.B.M.S.) (Bureau of the Census) 
(In tons of 2,000 Ibs.) 
1960 
Aug. Sept. 





Copper scrap, unalloy- 
ed* (new and old).. 5,996 5,033 
Canada 111 315 
Belgium ats 445 336 
Re 60 66 
Germany (West) ,929 845 
| Jaa ise + ‘ 286 161 
Netherlands eaerees 160 151 
Fr 954 
Sweden... ate 502 
Yugoslavia ... 435 
United Kingdom 191 
SD ~ axnbte star ena 91 
Japan... Senhass- — ae 
Other countries 81 
Copper-base scrap, alloy- 
ed? (new and old). .13,611 
Canada ..... 21 
Mexico ot ere yy 188 


Belgium 


Germany (West) 
Italy 


Netherlands 


Switzerland 

United Kingdom 

India P 8: 223 
Japan 10,441 
Hong Kong ek 16 
Other countries ee 25 


* Ash, brass mill, clippings, dross, flue dust, 
rseidues, scale, skimmings, wire scrap. 

+ Copper-base alloys, including brass and 
bronz Ashes, clippings for remanufacture, 
cupro-nickel scrap, cupro-nickel trimmings, 
nickel silver scrap, phosphor bronze, phos- 

phor copper, skimmings, turnings, round. 
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U. S. Copper Imports 


(A.B.M.S.) (Bureau of the Census) 


(In tons of 2,000 Ibs.) 
1960 
Sept. 





Ore, matte and regulus 
(content) 4,036 7,105 
Canada 2% 545 
Mexico 2 
Bolivia Tr 198 
Unie é 1,221 
Peru 3% 1,069 
Philippines 2,341 
Union ot South Africa 933 
Austraha 121 
Other countries 2 
Blister copper (cont.) ..41,71% 
Mexico 2,185 
SEE. aikS ak insoles 28,120 
Peru 
Union of South Africa 833 
Refined cathodes 
and shapes 
Canada 
Peru 2 
nhodesia & Nyasaland 56 
Total Imports: 
Crude and refined .....54,723 
Uid and scrap (cont.) .. 235 
Composition metal 
(content) 
Brass scrap and old 
(cu. cont.) 


U. S. Copper Exports 


(A.B.M.S.) (Bureau of the Census) 


(In tons of 2,000 Ibs.) 
1960 





Aug. Sept. Oct. 
Ore, concentrates, 
matte and other 
fined (content) y 1,524 
Refined ingots, bars, 
SOB cveccescsenss Oye aaele 
Canada 35 
Mexico wa 
Argentina 
Brazil 
Austria 
Belgium 
Denmark 
Finland 
France 
Germany (West) 
Greece 
Italy 
Netherlands 
Norway 
Sweden 
Switzerland 
United Kingdom 
Yugoslavia 
Taiwan 
India 
Japan 
Australia 
Other countries 3% 15 
Total Exports: 
Crude and refined 58,975 44,443 
Pipes and tubes 47 105 
Plates and sheets 31 58 
Semifabricated forms .. 769 601 
Wire, bars 306 163 
Building wire and cablet 76 259 
Weatherproof wiret ... 1 
Insulated coppre wire 
382 
* Includes exports of refined copper resulting 
from scrap that was reprocessed on toll for 
account of the shipper. 
+ Gross weight; n.e.s.—not elsewhere specified. 


Comparative Metal Prices 


OPA 
» 1960 
Copper, domestic 1946 Dec. 20 
Electro., del. Val. 14.875 30.00 
Lead (N. Y.) 5.05 8.25 11.00 


P. W. Zine (E. St. 
Louis, f.o.b.) .... 5.08 5.05 12.00 
New York, del. .... cas _ 12.50 


101.375 
Aluminum ingot 
991%4% + 20.00 15.00 26.00 
Antimony 


Laredo 12.36 14.60 29.00 


U. S. Zinc Imports 


(A.B.M.S.) (Bureau of the Census) 


(In tons of 2,000 Ibs.) 
1960 
Aug. Sept. Oct. 
Zine ore (content) .....35.632 40,558 30,391 
Canada 9,200 10,538 
Mexico 12,188 13,462 
Guatemala 
Honduras 
Bolivia 
Colombia 





Union of South Africa 
Australia 
Philippines 
Other countries 
Zinc blocks, pigs, etc. 


Belgium 

Germany (West) 

Italy 

Spain 

United Kingdom 

Yugoslavia 

Belgian Congo ....... 
Total Imports: 
Zine ore, blocks, pigs. ..43,766 57,830 
Dross and skimmings .._ 11% 107 
Old and worn out 16 ss 


U. S. Zinc Exports 


(A.B.M.S.) (Bureau of the Census) 


(In tons of 2,000 Ibs.) 
1960 


Aug. Sept. 
Ore, conc. (cont.) ...... 1 1 
Slabs, blocks, etc. 7,601 9,110 

1 2 





132 39 
55 com 
172 302 
Colombia 265 oni 
Belgium oes 3 
Germany (West) 112 
Italy ‘em 
Netherlands 168 
Sweden 616 
United Kingdom 3,65 327 
Philippines sate 
Japan a 7,405 
Korea “ow Te 
India 228 192 
Other countries ...... 28 56 
Total Exports: 
Ore, conc., slabs 60% 9,111 
Scrap, ashes, dross 
and skimmings ...... 2,032 
Rolled in sheets, plates & 
strips & die castings 137 238 
Zine and zine alloys in 
crude and semifabricat- 
ed forms 369 146 
Zine oxide 171 202 


U. S. Lead Exports 


(A.B.M.S.) (Bureau of the Census) 
(In tons of 2,000 Ibs.) 


1960 
Aug. Sept. Oct. 
Lead, ore, concentrates, 
matte and base bul- 
lion (content) 9 1,114 
Mexico g 14 
Other countries kat 1,100 
Pigs and bars 
Canada 





Guatemala 
Colombia 


Philippines 


Other countries 
Total Exports: 
Ore, base bullion, ref. .. 
Scrap 
Lead plate, including 
battery plate, not as- 
sembled as 
battery units 
Babbitt metal 
Lead and lead base alloys 
in semifabricated forms 


complete 





World Production of Copper 


(American Bureau of Metal Statistics) 

(In Tons of 2,000 Pounds) 
Camada Chile Peru Fed. Norway United Yugo 
Rep. ef Kingdom  siavia 


United Japan Northera Unies 
States » a of South 
Afries 

(e) (a) 
350,302 47,176 
435,186 47,914 


499,418 47,828 


7 
(e) 


286,805 
279,461 


(a) 
- 1,036,702 
- - 1,133,134 


(b) 
326,599 


(4) 
447,288 


(4) 
35,478 


(ft) 
14,876 
16,457 
17,265 
19,529 


(g-h) 
138,271 
127,365 


(e) 
31,151 


(e) 
124,908 
139,062 
143,654 


1956 
Total 
1957 
Total 
1958 
Total 
1959 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec 
1960 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. . 
Oct. 


356,251 506,251 35,005 32,390 


- 1,115,483 360,745 46,141 255,710 121,799 37,186 


-1,881,170 346,816 


36,979 
36,067 


462,064 


46,901 
45,508 
50,093 
44,439 
36,449 
50,877 
53,156 


295,312 


24,635 
25,890 
24,716 
25,357 
27,840 
25,258 
28,143 


106,134 37,116 136,612 426,513 
10,909 
7,108 
6,610 
10,438 
8,951 
10,076 
8,736 


3,231 18,621 
18,957 
18,805 
18,837 
18,898 
17,186 
20,498 


53,895 
48,806 
50,285 


81,662 


34,416 


36,404 
35,824 
38,341 
34,289 
36,892 
37,016 
38,452 
37,996 
34,558 


47,550 
43,380 
49,124 
50,010 
39,580 
43,826 
50,251 


27,222 
25,288 
30,836 
26,915 
29,897 
28,011 
27,869 
29,921 
27,851 


7,489 
8,719 
8,453 
9,640 
12,379 
11,720 
7,844 
10,165 
14,514 


21,096 
22,968 
21,563 
18,077 
23,314 
23,498 
23,395 
23,554 


808 
838 
820 
878 
856 
848 


LPP ALL ALS 
SAA SOND 


4, 999 
(a) Reported by Copper Institute. Crude, * ‘recoverable contents of ‘mine production or “smelter production or ‘shipments, and custom intake.” 
Does not include intake of scrap nor of imported ore except that received from Cuba and Philippines. (b) Blister copper plus recoverable copper 
in concentrates, matte, etc., exported. (c) Crude copper, i. e., copper content of blister or converter copper as originally produced in the several 
countries, although some of it may be refined at home; e. g., in Rhodesia. (d) Blister and/or refined. (e) Refined. There are quantities of scrap 
included in the electrolytic production in addition to that reported, tonnage of which is not obtainable. (f) Smelter production. (g) Refinery 
sroduction from imported blister only. (h) British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal Statistics. * Refined. 





World Production of Refined Lead 


(American Bureau of Metal Statistics) 


(In Tons of 2,000 Pounds) 
Peru Belgium France _ 


United Canada Mexico 


French 
States 


Morpco 


Aus- 
tralia 
(a) 


254,558 


Yugo- 
siavia 


, Italy Spain Japan Tunisia } Totai 
o 


lesia 
Germany 


547,153 148,811 221,138 67,303 91,241 73.251 162,508 


178,713 


46,806 
42,780 


67,509 
64,824 


83,347 
83,507 


40,912 
51,019 
59,670 
52,915 


6,349 
5 303 


28,870 17,976 1,893,125 


1,984,844 
2,041,530 
1,955,753 


164,815 
139,291 
136,725 
128,850 


141,370 


163,457 


161,625 
168,049 


613,293 147,865 213,524 61,917 111,479 73,251 256,300 30,993 17,024 


604,533 142,935 218,266 94,509 195,136 


223,973 
18,128 
15.256 


42,336 61,332 85,313 261,035 34,442 12,364 


575,612 130,886 246,443 
12,997 20,000 
32, "882 8,096 17,099 
25,589 19,086 
14,801 
18,892 
18.796 
30,160 


119,192 111,837 


9,125 6,976 
6,065 
6.581 
6,164 


60,860 
2, 453 


77,490 


6,510 
6.074 


92,903 
7,854 


2221 
8,645 
8,731 


271,654 
25,151 


42,266 


1,552 
2,859 


16,492 


8.273 


10,071 11,393 


19, 726 
19,424 
17,907 
19,743 
19,202 
20,299 
16,372 
17,036 
18,794 
18,393 


6, 639 23, 448 
26,233 
24,964 
19,307 
19,663 
22,065 
19,649 
23,530 


11,664 
12,459 
13,967 
13,261 
13,467 
13,017 
11,494 
13,218 


7,284 
6,468 
6,249 
6,886 


36, 435 


4,870 
4,624 
7,317 
7,109 


150,774 
16.639 
14,722 
Oct. 14,236 
(a) Production credited to Australia includes. 


ae refined in ; from Australian base bullion. 


World Production of Slab Zinc 


(American Bureau of Metal Statistics) 





United Can. 


Tiexico 


Peru 


28 


“(a) 


(a) 
1,031,018 
1,062,954 


States 
(b) (b-c) 


257.008 61,879 18.943 


255,601 62,136 10,428 


1,574,500 247,356 62,354 35,772 


892,607 254,661 18,354 34,685 
75,544 
73,101 
69,768 
&2.202 
63,938 
62,346 


69.666 


21.250 
21,055 
21.588 
20 744 
21,744 
21,039 


21,963 


4,776 
5,038 
4,965 
4.9%5 
5,084 
5,072 2, 
5,330 2,578 
73,326 
74,738 
86,028 
83,221 


22,426 
21,055 
22,549 
21,391 
21,701 
21,294 
20,860 
21,203 
21,633 
22,628 
electrolytic. 


2,608 
2,660 
2,841 
2,760 

,051 
2,951 
3,068 
3,140 
2,897 
3,150 


HN OSOeNN-1-18 


PPA SPAN 


63,005 


Partially (b) 


Entirely ‘electrolytic. 
tien in Russia, Czechoslovakia, Poland and in Argentina. 


(In Tons of 2,000 Pounds) 


Belgium France Fed. Great 
Rep. of Britain 


Germany 
197,024 
204,961 


(a) 
233.623 123,623 90,917 
90,784 


85,348 


251,906 124,105 


259,701 148,455 202,627 


257,540 177,422 210,408 80,494 
21,004 
20,100 
19,472 
19.387 
20,512 
21,180 
21,810 


14,120 
14,262 
14,138 


16,185 
16,325 
16,585 
11,883 16,366 
18,228 17,054 
12,251 16,689 
12,807 17,336 


8,271 
6,112 


12,675 


Ttaly 


77,761 
80,407 
81,179 
5,955 
7,164 


Nether- Norway Spain 


lands 


31,202 
32,123 
32,786 
2,841 
2,899 


3.390 
3,319 


(b) 
49,724 
53,170 
52,787 
54,423 

4,759 


536 
(e) bueuen 964 beth dining and electrochemic. 


Yugo- Japan 
slovia 
(a) 


15,175 122,965 


15,434 153,821 
30,256 152,145 
34,446 166,883 


2,083 go 

3,796 

3.355 

3,013 
13,634 
15,141 
15,498 
16,307 
16,188 
12,088 
16,654 
17,244 
17,417 
17,302 


METALS, 


Aus- 
tralia 
(b) 


113,221 
117,445 
123,587 
128,548 


10,899 
11,189 
11,298 
10,985 
10,904 
10,904 
11,305 


11,023 
10,357 
11,137 
10,874 
11,238 
10,288 
11,760 
11,610 
11,171 


31,248 
32,396 
33,040 
39,508 


2, 906 
2,707 


DECEMBER, 


2.534.457 
2,630,383 
2,691,699 
2,464,639 
218,181 
215,525 


211,964 
199,560 


816 
(d) The above wade omit produe- 


1960 





U. K. Stocks of Zinc 


(British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal 
Statistics) 


Copper Consumption in United Kingdom 
British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal Statistics 
(In tons of 2,240 pounds) 
Unalloyead Alloyed* Total 
251,312 639,479 
234,158 641,484 
225,007 667,978 


Scrap 
138,685 
133,991 
133,359 


Virgin 
500,794 
507,493 
534,619 


32,034 
30,866 
45,178 
47,345 
47,031 
44,753 
478,819 


1956 Total 
1957 Total 
1958 Total 
1959 
July 


(In tons of 2,240 Ibs.) 


Virgin Zinc Zine Conc. 
At start 


of: 1959 
Jan. 34,166 
Feb. 34,805 
Mar. 36,850 
Apr. 38,457 
May 38,643 
June 37,713 
July 38,297 
Aug. 37,427 
Sept. 40,358 
Oct. 40,995 
35,994 
35,460 


442,977 


1960 
37,162 
48,337 
48,689 
51,064 
54,491 
52,470 
52,004 
55,362 
53,583 
52,717 
49,817 


1959 
56,371 
58,518 
57,897 
52,151 
47,936 
41,954 
45,640 
43,948 
42,385 
39,233 
38,948 
47,131 


U. K. Zinc Imports 


(British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal 
Statistics) 


1960 
45,885 
41,547 
39,546 
44,250 
47,486 
47,595 
54,044 
58,587 
63,312 
63,092 
62,497 


19.858 
16,097 
21,920 
23,880 
23,392 
23,202 
250,871 


44,572 
40,621 
57,367 
61,101 
60,855 
59,246 
633,166 


57,316 
61,587 
67,982 
58,678 
63,659 


154 347 


23,428 
23,925 
26,676 
23,525 
25,038 
24,786 
20,012 
20,325 
September 25,771 
October 24,616 
* Includes copper sulphate effective October, 


U. K. Virgin Copper Stocks Zinc Imports and Exports 


(In long tons) By Principal Countries 
(British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal (A. B. M. 8.) 


41,741 
48,824 
54,389 
41,147 


15,575 
12,763 
13,593 
17,531 
17,253 
10,568 
13,012 
11,045 
17,127 
14,874 


Dec. 38,055 


48,621 
47,498 
1954. 





(In tons of 2,240 tons) 


1960 
Sept. 





Aug. 
(Gross Weight) 


Zine ore and 
concentrates. . 

Zinc conc.* 

Australia 


. 13,528 
10,546 


14,364 
7,434 
3,211 

597 
1,324 
Other countries. 2,302 


Zine and 
zinc alloys 


Australia 
Canada 

Belgium 1,446 
Germany (W.). coun 1 ae 
Netherlands 100 20 
Soviet Union .. 705 1,561 
United States .. 3,437 1,542 
Belgian Congo. . 1,450 600 
Poland 100 200 
Other countries. 849 600 


14,036 12,351 
601 
5,922 


1,305 


5,948 


280 
711 
1,450 
100 
999 


* British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal Statis- 
tics. The estimated zine content is not the 
content of the gross weight as officially 
reported for any comparable period. 

+ Not available. 


U. K. Copper Exports 
(British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal 
Statistics) 

(In tons of 2,240 tons) 

1960 
Sept. 





Aug. 
Copper unwrought 


—ingots, blocks, 
Slabs, bars, etc. 4,424 
Plates, sheets, 
rods, etc. 
Wire (including 
uninsulated 
electric wire). . 


4,611 


2,128 


Other copper, 
worked (includ- 
ing pipe fit- 
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Statistics) 


Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May .... 
June .... 
July 
ae 
Sept. 
Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 


At start of. 1958 


1959 
64,184 
65,941 
65,875 
72,946 


60,936 


1960 
55,005 
61,008 
55,979 
51,137 
59,404 
77,808 
71,391 
98,083 

110,594 
110,300 
118,033 


U. K. Refined Lead Stocks 


(British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal 
Statistics) 


(In long tons) 


At start of. 1958 
Jan. . 51,296 
Feb. . 49,134 
Mar. 47,738 
Apr. . 40,547 
May .... 37,509 
June .... 34,608 
July .... 40,518 
Aug. .... 37,148 
Sept. 43,758 
Oct. .. 48,856 
Nov. .. 40,216 
Dec. . 35,335 


1959 
45,444 
48,102 
40,535 
53,289 
62,286 
63,135 
57,810 
67,586 
66,048 
63,121 
56,697 
46,984 


1960 
48,035 
44,290 
42,043 
41,248 
50,363 
45,657 
46,542 
53,069 
59,595 
58,157 
60,218 


Reported in pigs, bars, 
except where otherwise noted. " 
1960 


etc.; metric tons 





July 
IMPORTS 


..S.t. 3,692 8,134 

ae 

939 

’ 1,412 

(W.)* 11,659 14,138 

1,097 

1,541 

1,274 

2,385 

lt. 12,642 
t. 


7,167 
EXPORTS 


996 
2,008 
1,029 

11,410 
7,468 


7,601 
15,730 


Netherlands 
Sweden 
Switzerland* 


Indiat .... 


U. 8B. ..0.0s.8%.. Bae 

Canada .....s.t. 11,433 

Belgium .. . 12,353 

300 

546 

2,601 

Se 

Netherlands 1,640 1,673 

Norway LBee ss ks 

Switzerland* ... 10 22 

U.. Mer: s, 4. 726 577 

N. Rhodesiat 2,448 2,516 

Australia t. 3,292 2,967 
Belg. Congo ... NA. 


184 
532 
1,727 


* Includes scrap. 
+ Includes manufactures. 


Sept. 
17,272 


1,763 
938 


799 


t British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal Sta. 


tistics. 
N.A.—Not yet available. 





1957 Total ..... 39, 
1958 Total 

1959 

September 

October 

November 


United Kingdom Tin Statistics 


(British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal Statistics) 
Tin Content of Tin in Ore 


Produc- 
tion* 
1,028 
1,090 


115 


Stock at 
end of 
period* 


—— 
834 


—_- ——— Tin Metal 


Stock ai 


Produc- 
tion* 

34,175 

32,551 


Exports & 

Re-exports 
1,362 
20,398 


3,742 
1,986 
1,997 
1,518 
21,858 


20,365 
20,413 


2,093 
1,915 
1,861 
1,997 
21,396 


2,229 
3,101 
2,513 
2,858 
27,229 


period 
71,981 
19,054 


10,624 
10,383 
10,545 
11,523 


69 ; 
*As reported by AR. Tin Study Group. Production of Tin Metal includes production 
from imported serap and residues refined on toll. Stocks exclude strategic stock but include 
official warehouse stocks. 
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Canada’s Copper Output Canadas Lead Exports Canadas Silver Exports 


(Dominion Bureau of Statistics) (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 
(Primary Copper) (In Pigs) (In ores and concentrates) 
(In Tons) (In Tons) Fine Ounces) 
1957 1958 1959 1960 1957 1958 1959 1960 1958 1959 1960 
5.469 32.868 24,664 36,404 .. 8,946 4,752 5,034 5,549 .. 634,715 185,367 887,242 
'861 28.668 28,016 35,824 .. 6633 1,553 6,377 6,692 .. 208,149 329,742 1,312,006 
29239 32427 38.904 _.. 7,044 9,497 11,831 11,216 ... 350,827 425,973 740,465 
398 30,635 32,130 34,967 -- 7,314 17,450 7,836 5,407 . .. 284,971 989,593 809,500 
086 32471 32622 37561 y .. 9,676 17,764 12,230 6,979 .. 376,082 564,017 491,805 
093 32,418 36,979 37,645 -. 7,210 4,036 15,610 9,521 .. 438,253 871,570 545,610 
31.131 36,067 38.452 .. 4,682 12,629 3,478 7,955 .. 529,770 728,598 752,373 
30,867 35.045 37.996 .. 6,416 7,232 4,023 9,080 _.. 279,511 688,042 911,124 
Sept. .24,633 27,546 35,740 34,558 - - 8467 5,125 3,895 1,802 . . 583,570 763,017 445,091 
Oct. . 22.572 35,980 ae ~ oe 8008 160,320 4,885 ees .. 323,475 767,939 
Nov. ..27,331 20,368 35,271 ae -- 6175 10,641 6,785 .... .. 217,892 70,205 
Dec. ..31,604 19,033 34,416 a - ++ 4217 11,352 10,218 .... ec. .. 871,573 430,802 


= 


Jan. ..% 
Feb. .. 
Mar. 

ee 
May © 
June .: 
July 
Aug. ..: 


a) 
a 
a 
w 


~' 


~~ 


NO ON 
Pa ah © 
ore 
-» © 
wou 


~~] 


w 
= 
w 
-- 
bo 











Year 323.588 346.816 309.362 . 84,541 92,351 92,252 .... . 5,098,788 6,210,175 


Canada's Copper Exports 
(Dominion Bureau of Statistics) Canada s Zinc Output 


(Ingots, bars, slabs and billets) (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


Canada's Silver Output 


(Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 
(In Tons) ed coe ae 


1957 1958 1959 1960 (Refined Zinc) (In Ounces) 
20,582 26,883 10,620 29,046 (In Tons) 1958 1959 1960 


.16,272 16,816 10,304 22,295 1957 1958 1959 1960 Jan. ..2,529,583 3,094,440 2,755,069 
..14,270 18,662 11,025 20,338 ..20,340 21,801 21,456 22,247 Feb. . .2,294,655 2,264,903 2,864,074 
-- 16,417 23,261 17,079 21,135 . ..19,808 19,743 19,709 21,055 Mar. . .2,448,698 2,782,307 2,739,583 
-19,048 19,358 21,739 20,767 ..21,941 22,314 22,135 22,549 Apr. ..2,558,958 2,691,503 2,588,829 
-10,826 20,831 21,310 24,832 ..20,504 20,986 21,512 21,391 May ..2,650,665 2,499,149 2,354,657 
.18,621 21,703 13,650 22,242 ..20,564 21,269 21,147 21,701 June . 2,527,632 2,676,937 2,971,473 

Aug. ..21,980 15,881 15,155 30,357 ..19,928 20,353 21,250 21,294 July ..2,385,687 2,867,957 2,919,664 
-14,314 15,373 21,077 19,253 ..20,061 20,873 21,055 20,860 Aug. . .2,884,154 2,519,033 2,650,110 

Oct. ..13,110 20,341 19,977 .... ..20,305 21,152 21,588 21,203 Sept. .2,856,304 2,446,846 2,543,349 
-- 16,622 14,391 23,172 ones . .20,247 20,530 20,744 21,633 Oct. ..2,390,027 3,072,219 

Dec. ..16,282 11,138 20,542 .... ..20,892 21,125 21,744 .... Nov. . .2,643,790 2,333,137 
a ..20,933 20,273 21,039 .... Dec. ..2,917,528 2,678,623 

Year 198,794 224,638 198,010 ..21,823 21,705 21,963 


— ies Year 31,087,681 31,927,054 
247,351 252,157 255,342 
’ 
Canada's Lead Output 


(Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 








. Canada’s Zinc Exports Canada’s Nickel Output 


1957 1958 1959 (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 
14,032 17,117 17,118 - 
15,170 14,908 15,923 (Ore in Tons) (In Tons) 
16,940 15,421 17.389 1957 1958 1959 1960 1957 1958 1959 1960 
14,275 15,644 16,237 _ ..19,304 17,349 13,565 18,445 _ ..16,609 16,710 8,047 17,399 
14,591 15,131 16,813 ..16,618 8,376 12,675 12,995 _.15,027 15,896 12,616 16,435 
16,431 15,645 14,968 _..14,923 19,636 14,617 14,055 _.16,733 15,853 14,922 17,780 
14,377 14,076 15,111 _ ..17,131 16,346 12,789 13,344 _.15,347 15,163 15,493 17,524 
..14,679 12,260 14,104 _.16,680 15,121 11,049 12,460 _.16,225 15,231 16,622 17,207 
15,869 15,401 12,420 ..16,157 7,776 20,298 10,113 _.15,447 14,603 16,599 18,382 
14,151 14,564 13,958... 12,912 27,394 23,122 18,540 _.15,878 12,851 16,199 17,821 
.15,879 16,680 13,024... _ ..20,520 15,906 18,464 23,076 ..16,756 12,597 16,784 19,142 
15,296 18,248 14545 .... _ 17,671 8,670 14,367 10,122 _ .15,604 11,786 16,205 18,185 
16,735 22,810 12,518 .... _ ..15,628 3,682 17,212 
Year 171,690 185,095 181,610 .... _.17,225 17,978 16,577 .... 14,587 3,178 16,904 
: 16,131 18,344 11,043 .... . ..15,096 3,298 18,738 





* New base bullion from Canadian ores plus 
recoverable lead in ores or concentrates 


shipped for export. 202,007 195,707 181,084 send 188,962 140,842 186,341 
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Cana‘lian Copper Exports 


(Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


(In tons of 2,000 Ibs.) 
1960 
Aug. Sept. Oct. 





Ore, matte, 

regulus, etc. 

(content) . 3,778 9,014 4,246 
United States .. 1779 957 1,591 
Belgium 158 ics 158 
Germany (‘(W.). 158 aia 158 
Norway 2,441 1,186 1,446 
U. Kingdom ... 153 71 


Japan 6,718 822 
Ingots, bars, 

billets, anodes 30,356 19,253 19,918 
United States .. 9,290 7,617 6,599 
Belgium 780 275 
France : 331 846 
Finland Fans 112 


Germany (W.). 3, 392 1,932 
112 196 

Netherlands ... 1, 896 336 

Portugal ee 56 


Switzerland .... dove 56 56 
U. Kingdom ...10,441 5,852 7,987 
Yugoslavia .... 280 .*.: os 
Australia 560 560 
India 1,109 318 
1,380 701 

Other countries = re 
Total Exports: 
Crude & refined 34,134 28,267 24,164 
Old and scrap .. 1,496 832 997 
Rods, strips, 

sheet & tubing 1,222 


1,987 1,002 


Canadian Zinc Exports 
(Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 
(In tons of 2,000 Ibs.) 
1960 
Aug. Sept. Oct. 





Ore (zinc 
content) 

United States 

Belgium 
France 2,036 
Germany (W.). 2,169 
Netherlands ... ca Mes 994 
Slab Zinc 15,730 14,310 29,677 
United States .. 5,822 10,932 4,594 
ae 110 
Belgium mak 112 
Germany (W.). ante eae 
Netherlands ... aed 700 
U. Kingdom ... 2,470 16.312 
1.347 
Hong Kong .... Ler 50 
Philippines .... 1, natn 550 
80 3,303 
aS 64 
772 2,535 


23,076 10,121 18,382 
.-17,021 10,121 11,109 
2,074 


Thailand are 
Other countries ... 56 
Total Exports: 
Ore and slabs 

Zine scrap, 
dross, ashes .. 570 297 490 
United States .. 112 109 72 
Belgium 137 Rees aed 
Germany (W.). 66 eX. 109 
U. Kingdom ... 188 173 164 
67 15 145 
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...38,806 24,431 48,059 


Canadian Lead Exports 
(Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


(In tons of 2,000 Ibs.) 
960 
Aug. Sept. Oct. 





Ore (lead 
content) 
United States 
Belgium 3,950 
Germany . 3,954 
Refined lead .... 9,080 
United States .. 3,295 20 2,330 
U. Kingdom ... 3,609 896 9,179 
Japan : 787 2,671 
Taiwan oe 66 
Thailand 46 er eK 
India ese ae 118 
Other countries 34 52 23 
Total Exports: 
Ore & refined ..19,059 3,286 23,968 
L-ad scrap 82 959 


9,979 
.. 2,075 


1,485 
1,485 


9,581 
1,682 
3,948 
<> ae 
1,801 14,387 


Copper Imports and Exports 


By Principal Countries 
(A, B. M. 8.) 


Reported in ingots, slabs, etc.; metric tons 
except where otherwise noted. 
1960 
July Aug. Sept. 
IMPORTS 


U. S. (ore, etc.) 

s.t. 8,330 4,036 7/105 
U.S. (blist.) s.t. 19,129 41,712 21,323 
U. S. (ref.) s.t. 6,818 8,975 17,675 
Belgium* Sees ae 
Denmark 21 468 602 
France (crude) ee: lh 
France (refined) 16,976 21,582 20,952 
Italy > eee tar 
Germany (W.) 41,175 38,889 
Netherlands 3,138 2,812 
Norway 
Sweden 
Siwitzerland 
i ee 





4,176 
6,826... 
3,360 


a 3,564 
: ...Lt. 56,443 50,182 46,024 
India (blister/re- 

fined)t ...1t. 
EXPORTS 


7,990 17,380 
U. S. (ore & 

unrefined .s.t 47 255 1,524 
U. S. (ref.) s.t. 45,020 58,720 42,919 
Canada (re- 

fined) ....S.t. 22,242 30,356 19,253 
Chile (blis. and/ 

or refined) .. 43,673 46,518 47,959 
Belgium* 13,124 tis 
Germany 7,210 
Norway arr 
Sweden F 712 
2 aaa: 2 p 4,424 
Be'g. Congo ee” Takes 
N. Rhodesia 

(b'ister and re- 

fined)t .. 1.t. 47,801 43,846 37,756 


* Includes alloys. 

+ Copper wire bars and ingot bars 99% and 
copper ingots 97%. 

¢t British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal Sta- 
tistics. 

N.A.—Not yet available. 


5,570 


4,611 


Canada’s Nickel Exports 


(Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


(Refined, in oxidse, matte, etc.) 
In Tons) 
1957 1958 1959 


14,233 6,757 
12,157 7,976 
12,316 14,006 
20,962 
20,574 
16,144 
14,055 


French Zinc Imports 
(A. B. M. 8.) 
(In metric tons) 
1960 
July Aug. Sept. 





Ore (gross 
20,810 27,642 
—a 
1,703 
570 


1,862 
SOO once 
ss- See 
1,402 
3,015 
7,707 
4,834 


5,099 
6,319 
3,170 
2,153 
Belg. Congo 2,558 
Slabs, bars, 

blocks, etc.... 1, 938 

"860 785 

20 

"33 

“100 


French Copper Imports 


(A. B. M. 8.) 


(In metric tons) 
1960 
Aug. Sept. 





Crude copper for 
refining blis- 
ter, black and 
cement) 

Belg. Congo ... 

Rhodesia & 

Nyasaland .. 559 .... 51 
Refined 21,582 20,952 17,204 
United States .. 4,933 9,794 3,989 
1,531 1,479 7154 

3,254 983 851 

Pelgium 7,986 4,397 8,967 
Germany, (W.) 252 133 182 
85 3 279 

v. =. eat 21 4 

Belg. Congo ... 1,962 2,621 400 

Rhedesia-Nyasa- 

land 2,152 ‘1,503 

Other countries 127 18 


if ee 864 
1,000. ..... 813 


1,778 
U. K. Copper Imports 
(British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal 


Statistics) 


(In tons of 2,240 tons) 
1960 
Aug. Sept. 





(Gross Weight) 
Copper and 

copper alloys. .50,182 46,024 
U. of S. Africa.. 360 61 
Rhodesia- 

Nyasaland ....22,550 18.657 
Canada 8,048 
Belgium 301 
Germany * P 86 155 
Norway 201 
United States .. 8,562 6,601 

7,3 11,575 

100 

Belgian Congo. . er aa 

Other countries 233 325 

Of which: 

Electrolytic ....38,892 31,162 

Other refined .. 2,782 4,583 
Blister or 
wrought 

Wrought and 


8,155 9,773 


506 
50,182 46,024 





Nonferrous Castings Spot Straits Tin 


MONTHLY SHIPMENTS, BY TYPE OF METAL 
(Bureau of Census — Thousands of Pounds) (Straits, Open Market, N. Y.) 
seit Bd Zine Monthly Average Prices 
minum r 

1954 Total 5 834,557 25,572 474,741 1957 1958 1959 1960 
1955 Total f a pape ‘Sone Jan. 101.511 92.94 99.411 99.863 
1956 Total J ° x 
1957 Total 875.389 30.322 663.330 . 101.132 93.915 102.785 101.178 
1958 Total ... 739,915 27,228 508,297 . 99643 94.452 103.042 100228 


1959 seni nies ones * 99.304 93.988 102.505 99.25 
19.730 2,484 56,128 93.347 94.512 103.125 99.554 
“ee 86a sabes 98.05 94.708 104.25 101.377 
76,045 2,263 58,144 96.52 94.898 102.337 103.588 
+ ene onaee 2023 46270 os . 94.261 94.988 102.333 102.864 
December 73,558 2,163 (80.652 _ 93.406 94.101 102.44 102.381 
“ee 02,037 27,144 ’ _ 91.838 96.523 102.238 103.469 
January .. 73,971 2,135 61.357 _ 89.236 99.118 101.021 103.368 
February ° 73: 2, ; 
- 75,908 1,903 60,816 4 8 92.35 98.989 99.176 
66.777 1'926 47.553 _ 96.301 95.177 102.055 
66.299 1:953 50.844 
64.585 2/050 50,809 
48.399 1.638 35.117 
August 63.765 2'025 45.101 


September ... 2, 61,357 2,146 52,514 ‘ Prompt Tin Prices 


Copper Castings Shipments 
BY TYPE OF CASTING (Straits, Open Market, N. Y.) 
(Bureau of Census) (Thousands of Pounds) Monthly Average Prices 
Permanent 
Total Sand Mold le 
1952 Total 1,009,910 910,862 63,865 8,259 1957 1958 = 1959: 1960 
1953 Total 990,496 888,369 61,316 10,077 . 101.347 92.653 99.351 99.863 
1954 Total ....... ... 834,557 751,804 48,849 6.480 . 100.257 93.763 102.708 100.987 
1955 oo 1,011,748 oe a Ba 99.476 94.363 103.042 100.098 
1956 To , é ’ 
1957 Total 789,819 44,746 10,776 i é 99.288 92.988 102.505 99.25 
1958 Total 739,985 667,255 36,529 10,201 98.335 94.512 103.107 99.548 
1959 
+ on Ae 78.641 69.472 4.333 1.361 98.025 94.619 104.142 101.318 
April .. 13,567 4,640 1,328 96.44 94.892 102.337 103.525 
av 7 S925 - 6s 993 
Bees ‘i i caane ree o aes : _ 94.159 94.976 102.345 102.853 
61,650 3,869 946 , _ 93.313 94.054 102.435 102.256 


60,346 4,410 993 
66,517 4810 1,138 3.580 . 91.848 96.455 102.238 103.319 


69,583 5.172 1,169 3,908 / 89.236 98.985 100.972 102.855 
61,490 4.893 1160 3,131 

64.579 4.337 1,130 3,512 - 92.34 98.96 99.176 
790.290 52.377 14,083 36,907 _ 93.672 95.069 102.03 


(Cents Per Pound) 


January : 65,742 3,915 1,371 2,943 

February x 63,105 4,146 1,282 3,266 

March j 66,517 4,346 1,381 3,664 ° : 

April i 58,453 4,523 1,162 2,639 Quicksilver Averages 
ee eS : 57,848 4,463 1,153 2,835 

June ... ; 56,441 3,715 1,180 3,249 

ee 42,778 2,910 929 1,854 N. Y. Monthly Averages 


August * 56,344 3,669 1,399 2,353 il 6-lb Flask 
September .... ‘ 54,099 3.699 929 2630 Virgin, Dollars per 7 
x 1957 1958 1959 1960 


Nickel Averages Platinum Averages Jan. 256.00 224.35 219.50 211.30 


Feb. 256.00 229.39 219.50 212.68 
Electro, cathode sheets. 99.00%, 
f.0.b. refinery, duty included N. ¥. MONTHLY QUOTATIONS = war. 256.00 282.096 223.57 214.00 
(Cents Per Pound) Cees yee Sy Gee 256.00 233.06 239.52 214.00 
1957 1958 1959 1960 1957 1958 1959 1960 Apr. , ; : : 
74.00 74.00 74.00 74.00 Jan. 101.92 7785 52.57 80.00 May 256.00 229.48 245.86 214.00 
74.00 74.00 74.00 74.00 Feb. 9859 7482 59.25 83.29 
74.00 74.00 74.00 74.00 Mar. 93.50 72.096 7710 83.00 June 256.00 229.00 241.64 212.00 
74.00 74.00 74.00 74.00 Apr. 9345 70.72 7718 83.00 July 256.00 230.25 236.74 210.00 
74.00 74.00 74.00 74.00 May 92865 6734 7750 83.00 
74.00 74.00 74.00 74.00 June 92.02 66.18 7750 83.00  AUs. 252.20 240.27 232.524 209.74 
74.00 74.00 74.00 74.00 July 90.265 6435 78.00 83.00 Sept. 248.58 241.12 225.429 209.00 
74.00 74.00 74.00 74.00 Aug. 84426 6094 78.00 83.00 
74.00 74.00 74.00 74.00 Sept. 84.00 59.50 78.00 83.00 Oct. 234.48 235.94 224.548 209.00 
74.00 74.00 74.00 74.00 Oct. 84.00 57327 78.00 83.00 Nov. 228.33 230.05 217.944 209.00 
74.00 74.00 74.00 74.00 Nov. 8380 5641 78.44 83.00 
14.00 74.00 74.00 i Dec. 78.70 53.154 78.50 ",, Dec. 226.50 223.54 215.05 





74.00 74.00 74.00 - Aver. 89.79 65.07 174.17 — Aver. 248.51 230.96 228.49 
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Primary Aluminum Output, Shipments and Stocks Virgin Aluminum* 


(U. S. Department of Interior) Unatloyed Ingot (50-Ib.), 
Stocks —-Soeld or ag Stocks 991%4% min., f.o.b. 


Production ak Monthly Average Prices 
shert tons Short tons (Cents Per Pound) 


1,565,556 1,595,067 1957 1958 1959 1960 


172,816 159,206 71,711,678 Feb. 27.10 28.10 26.80 28.10 
168,206 153,170 Lange i Mar. 27.10 28.10 26.80 28.10 
173,742 151,683 73,293, 
153.665 152,024  74.247.828 0 te oe apo saps 
162,996 184,123 89,712,146 y . : : . 
1,953,017 1,987,465 June 27.10 26.10 26.80 28.10 
saials citi nti” 'uiaeae July 27.10 26.10 26.80 28.10 
164,02 148, 424, : 
156,825 167,215 83,087,192 117,142 oe posted med posed pi 
170,688 172,846 88,761,065 114,984 mt. ’ , : 
168,596 144,469 73,561,622 139,111 Oct. 28.10 2680 26.80 26.00 
175,863 166,403 85,418,807 148,571 Nov. 28.10 26.80 26.80 26.00 
171,356 149,917 76,925,639 170,010 1 
177,564 143,948 73,173,364 203,626 poe te reseed “ne 
172,973 164,883 84,495,902 211,716 . : . 
211,716 162,882 148,724 76,221,049 225,874 —- 


* Price of 28.10c prior to Aug. 1, 1960, based 
Aluminum Wrought Products 


on primary 30-lb. ingot, 9914% plus. 
PRODUCERS’ MONTHLY NET SHIPMENTS Magnesium Wrou g ht 
(Bureau of Census — Thousands of Pounds) 


pisheets ae Extraded Products Shipments 
. Fou, re a) 
Total i & B &Cable & Tabing (Bureau of Census) 


1955 Total 365,391 812,311 — 

1956 Total 398,602 182,398 (Thousands of Pounds) 
1957 Total 677, 396, 399,040 789,430 ‘ 

1968 Total ........... 2,624,911 1,441,385 285,355 821,249 1957 1958 = -1959 


195,476 30,156 107,038 a i 

211.850 39.902 , . .. 2,522 1,280 1,691 

pet ape . . 2,388 1,398 1,717 

; 154,669 27.614 : _.. 2,511 1,479 2,089 

November 136,516 20,528 ; ; .. 2,230 1,443 1,644 

December 268,155 152,007 24,210 

Ro ccs oun Sc 3.397,705 1,894,159 321,824 1,075,373 34,843 .. 1,881 1,709 1,946 

J se 141,060 22,475 78,674 3,370 a ae as 
anuary 4 9 ’ ’ 

147,026 22,626 79,268 2,435 . +. 1,540 1,823 1,823 

Somes tome Sess nae a 

156,542 25,218 84202 ict. .. 1,453 1,983 2,220 

ae are ae ... 1,230 1,662 1,320 

141,138 27,065 =——77,596 Dec. .. 1,102 1,622 1,675 

146,984 28,293 79,685 a ee 


Total .21,915 18,702 20,884 








Aluminum Castings Shipments —_—— 
(Bureau of Census) Cadmium Averages 
' BY TYPE OF CASTING 
(Thousands Bt aaa iia a , (Cantn Ses Deel 
1954 Total 155,738 213,968 N. Y. Monthly Averages 
1955 Total 171,757 298,115 Cents per Ib. in ton lots 


1956 Total 171,763 245,421 
1957 Total 144121 32:36 1957 1958 1959 1960 


1958 Total 117,421 186,949 mn Jan. 170.00 155.00 145.00 148.50 
Feb. 170.00 155.00 145.00 150.00 

11'381 30,410 ht Mar. 170.00 155.00 145.00 150.00 

11,130 17,824 ber Apr. 170.00 155.00 120.00 150.00 

12958 31 981 2, May 170.00 155.00 120.00 150.00 


10,813 16,326 he June 170.00 155.00 120.00 150.00 
64,939 12,409 19,902 ae 
772,212 142,131 262,179 + 346,589 ee July 170.00 155.00 120.00 150.00 


Aug. 170.00 155.00 120.00 150.00 
11,278 22,368 34,514 wes 
11/800 23.614 36.177 at Sept. 170.00 152.60 120.00 151.43 
12,934 22,413 36,749 ae Oct. 170.00 145.00 *140.00 160.00 
12,339 19,950 29,400 oid 
11.280 20.953 27722 Nov. 170.00 145.00 140.00 160.00 
8,735 15,804 20,978 See Dec. 166.40 145.00 140.00 
8,765 15,804 20,973 a 
10,639 18,901 29256 oo Aver. 169.70 152.30 132.00 _- 
September 10,514 22,031 29,527 ates * As of Oct. 1, 1959, for lots of up to one ton. 
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Steel Ingot 


Production 


(American Iron and Steel Institute) 


Esti 
OPEN HEARTH 


% of % of 
capacity Net tons capacity Net tons —— Net tons 4 


Net tons 

. 80,327,494 73.6 
.-102,840,585 91.6 
. 101,657,776 87.0 


62.0 


2,548,104 53.2 
3,227,997 67.4 
2°475,138 54.9 


75,888,392 1,396,348 


9,521,053 91.6 
42.2 
10.9 
12.0 


185,794 63.2 


21.9 


September . 9,392 
October ...... 1, 385, 490 
November ... 6,290,659 
. - 10,468,534 

81,668,997 


- » 10,510,616 
-+ 9,713,527 
10,103,122 

. 8,603,306 
. - 7,844,140 
. 6,439,000 
. 5,494,331 
. 5,860,394 
rt 525,244 


205.666 
1,380,283 


211,132 
216,263 
202,812 
105,336 
73,010 
80,000 
61. 700 


CNW 


September 
October 
Novmeber 


CHAM DANISOSOS Wai? > * 
ween abeisis Mam. - - 


et sO 00 PS OO 3 OO -3 


Z 309, 000 61, 000 


x 


timated Production — All Companies 
BESSEMER 


34.7 


Calculated 

weekly 

TOTAL produc- 
% of tion, all 
capac- companies 
(net tons) 
1,693,741 
2,203,828 
2,161,776 


ELECTRIC 
% of 
5,436,054 


9,147,567 
8,582,082 


88,311,652 
115,216,149 
112,714,996 


81. 2 
71.3 
7,972,623 55.4 85,257,363 1,635,162 
941,056 
526,025 
267,935 
285,619 
319,043 
754,793 
1,033,668 
8,532,514 


1,046,675 
949,588 
952,008 
766,452 
603,817 
560,000 
505,890 
645,404 
603,626 
623,236 
550,000 


84.8 
45.9 


10,907,634 
5,227,129 
1,439,277 
1,535,017 
1,704,533 
7,267,607 

11,989,319 

93,446,132 


12,049,404 
11,126,806 
11,564,683 
9,777,857 8 
8,830,472 7 
7,394,000 6 
6,350,924 5 
6,838,000 5 

5 

5 

_ 50 


2,542,572 
1,182,608 
324,893 
35,649 
384,770 
1,694,081 
2,712,516 
1,792,216 


2,719,956 
2,687,634 
2,610,538 
2,279,221 
1,993,335 
1,724,000 
1,436,861 
1,543,567 
1,508,977 
1,550,424 
1,438,000 


6,458,421 
6,868,380 
6,167,000 


51.0 
46.5 


SEeESSzse: e 


1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
4 
2 
4 
0 





Blast Furnace Output 


(American Iron and Steel Institute) 
_ ‘net tens —— 
Ferro 
Pig manganese 
Iren & Spiege! 


746,381 


% 
Total Capacity 


1951 
Tu. Yr. 70,487,880 71,232,761 98.3 
84.2 
95.5 
71.6 


92.7 


629,926 
855,038 


62,168,691 
. - 74,087,721 16,842,759 


. 68,119,882 668,735 68,688,117 


-.77,114.078 868,758 


664,341 


77,800,831 
75,965,475 


79,339,671 


. 75,301,134 


78,557,011 782.660 
.. 4,048,328 
. 4,396,285 
. 4,277,515 

4,799,955 


25,468 
26,463 
26,668 
31,374 


4,073,796 
4,422,748 
4,304,183 
4,831,329 
5,041,042 
5,835,995 
. 5,907,888 
6,025,385 
57,298,644 


31,348 6,072,390 
36,963 6,872,958 
39,275 5,946,163 
47,505 6,072,890 

465,456 37,298,644 


6,260,395 

. 6,047,398 

. 7,461,760 
7,338,372 
7,683,759 
-«« 17,231,631 
. 3,550,159 


48,572 
45,274 
48,291 


6,211,823 
6,192,672 
7,510,061 
7,392,606 
7,747,996 
7,289,946 
3,573,550 
947,779 
949,103 
1,017,659 
4,219,273 
7,704,087 
60,774,738 


7,830,097 
7,414,002 
7,798,411 
6,830,093 
6,394,411 
5,309,487 
4,523,497 
4,497,108 
4,125,379 
4,510,819 
4,174,865 


: 4,199,101 
7,638,359 65. 
. 60,322,426 452,313 
7,753,753 
7,342,469 


63,419 
48,316 
43,353 
27,603 
17,763 
38,204 


36,509 5 2. 6 


Steel Castings Shipments 

(Bureau of Census) 
(Short Tons) 

Total For Sale 

..2,101,604 1,507,413 

..-1,925,116 1,476,352 448,767 

.. 1,829,277 1,290,016 431,330 

. 1,184,096 0,158 308,938 

_ 1,530,694 1,166,706 363,988 

"1,931,987 1,512,290 416,697 





For Own 
Use 
594,191 


.. 1,766,191 1,261,301 406,444 
80,886 
85,277 
95,389 
85,267 

.. 103,800 

. 1,114,939 


105,392 
110,280 
131,317 
134,344 
135,359 
143,624 
106,790 
98,014 
99,731 
105,570 
109,460 
103,800 
1,023,861 


21,070 
20,691 
22,022 
19,479 
: 22,440 
859,125 255,814 
82,693 
86,013 
103,848 
104,890 
105,804 
111,725 
83,541 
79,188 
79,963 
84,850 
86,026 
81,360 
919,181 


22,709 
24,267 
27,469 
29,454 


19,768 
20,720 
23,434 
23,440 
294,430 


122,565 
129,259 
143,708 
127,219 
126,580 
136,992 
89,565 
... 101,709 77,146 24,563 
Sept. 104,298 79,556 24,742 


94,052 
97,927 
109,688 
96,557 
97,231 
107,076 
67,924 


28,513 
31,332 
34,020 
30,662 
29,349 
29,916 
22,271 


. ae 
May... 
June... 
July ... 
Aug. 





Galvanized Sheet Shipments 


(American Iron & Steel Institute) 

Net Tons) 
1958 

186,649 
167,627 
195,885 
206,368 
231,318 
277,180 
239,883 
253,263 
258,723 


1959 
279,244 
281,637 
311,961 
328,759 
317,069 
350,333 


1960 
$28,073 
289,588 
329,395 
295,627 
288,162 
275,974 
239,036 
227,983 
215,356 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 290,157 210,162 
Nov. 253,909 

Dee. 159, 363 266,472 301,911 


Total 2,392,637 2,828,848 2,772,835 
N.A.—Not available. 
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SHIPMENTS OF TIN- TERNEPLATE 
(American Iron & Steel Institute) 

(Net Tons) 

—Hot Dipped— 

1959 1960 

30,304 32,525 

29,385 

38,131 

37,106 

37,705 

51,810 

42,074 

38,599 

28,610 

22,971 


—Electrolytice— 
1959 1960 
417,210 493,828 
442,625 443,619 
597,408 538,166 
689,998 470,716 
689,064 473,083 
673,819 548,198 
244,719 489,080 

N.A. 472,209 
N.A. 356,036 
296,641 


206,944 
464,080 pace 
4,858,511 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dee. 


Total 412,123 ee 
N.A.—Not available. 





Steel Ingot Operations 


(Precentage of Capacity as Reported 
by 
American Iron & Steel Institute) 


Week 


Beginning 
@.<5 
 * Bae 
ee 
25. 
Beas 
ee 
15. 
a 
wea 
. 
a 
- . ie 
Os os 
a. 
| Pee 
3B. ss 
oe 
Beas 
9. 
ee 
ae 
ee 
eee 
SPs ois 
ee 
ee 
@.5% 
> Se 
25... 


Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
June 
June 
June 
June 
July 
July 
July 
July 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 


1957 
98.4 
96.4 
96.6 
~>+ OS 
97.1 
97.7 
-. 97.8 
96.0 
97.1 
-. 93.8 
93.5 
92.4 
90.6 
90.3 
90.4 
88.7 
87.0 
86.7 
.. 84.2 
86.4 
88.0 
87.5 
86.5 
85.2 
84.0 
78.5 
78.7 
79.3 
79.4 
79.4 
oo TOS 
.. 80.6 
. 82.1 
.. 82.2 
. 81.0 
-- S19 
,s OE 
.. 82.2 
.. 82.6 
.. 82.8 
-. 80.9 
.. 80.2 
Pe | 
i. vow 
co EU 
.. 76.0 
+9 ee 
so Wale 
.. 69.2 
we: ee 
.. 53.7 

. 59.0 
METALS, 


1958 
56.1 
57.0 
55.5 
54.0 
54.0 
53.5 
50.9 
54.6 
53.1 
52.4 
52.5 
50.6 
48.6 
48.5 
46.8 
47.9 
47.8 
49.4 
52.3 
56.4 
58.1 
62.5 
84.0 
64.9 
61.7 
51.0 
53.4 
54.9 
57.3 
57.8 
58.8 
60.5 
62.6 
63.5 
61.7 
65.9 
65.6 
67.3 
70.4 
71.6 
74.2 
74.8 
75.0 
74.5 
74.5 
74.1 
73.7 
73.5 
73.5 
74.5 
74.5 
73.6 


DECEMBER, 


1959 
76.2 
73.6 
74.6 
72.6 
76.9 
83.8 
83.7 
&8.5 
90.3 
92.0 
92.9 
92.9 
93.2 
93.3 
93.8 
93.5 
94.2 
92.0 
92.9 
93.4 
93.6 
93.7 
92.0 
92.5 
87.8 
78.2 
79.5 
38.7 
12.9 
12.2 
11.2 
11.8 
11.3 
11.7 
11.5 
11.6 
12.6 
12.8 
12.8 
12.8 
13.0 
13.1 
13.1 
13.0 
45.6 
78.9 
89.7 
93.6 
96.5 
96.3 
94.9 
96.3 


1960 
95.3 
95.7 
95.4 
94.2 
94.3 
95.7 
93.8 
94.4 
92.8 
93.1 
91.5 
91.1 
88.7 
84.8 
78.1 
78.5 
77.6 
75.0 
73.8 
71.3 
65.6 
60.6 
61.6 
62.3 
61.0 
53.0 
42.2 
51.8 
54.4 
53.3 
53.9 
53.5 
54.7 
54.3 
52.0 
49.2 
53.0 
54.3 
54.7 
53.4 
55.4 
55.4 
51.7 
51.9 
51.5 
51.6 
48.0 
48.9 
49.0 




















INTERNATIONAL 
MINERALS and METALS CORPORATION 


11 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 


COPPER ZINC 


Buyers 
ORES CONCENTRATES 


SCRAP a RESIDUES 


Fo: PHELPS DODGE PLANTS IN For: NATIONAL ZINC CO. 


Laurel Hill, L. I., N. Y. (Subsidiary) 
Douglas, Arizona Bartlesville, Oklahoma 


El Paso, Texas 


COPPER (Electrolytic ) ZINC (All Grades) 
CADMIUM MERCURY 

















| 
| 


Well get out of it what we put in! 


Get Your Scrap Metal Out 
CONSUMERS OF 


NICKEL — COPPER — BEARING MATERIAL 
NICKEL PLATERS — RACKS AND BASKETS 
CLEAN AND OFF-GRADES OF MONEL METAL 


I, Schumann & Company 


4391 Bradley Road 
P. O. Box 2219 — SHadyside 1-7800 
Cleveland 9, Ohio 




















SPECIAL 
HIGH GRADE 


A consistent favorite with the trade for zinc- 
base die casting alloys. Year in and year 
out many leading die casters use Anaconda 
Electric Zinc. Always available from 


Anaconda Sales Company 
25 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 











ANACONDA 
COPPER - BRASS - BRONZE 
Sheet, Strip, Rod, Wire, Copper Tubes and 


Fittings, 85 Red Brass Pipe, Free Cutting Rods, 


Die Pressed Forgings and Extrusions 


made by 
ANACONDA AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY - WATERBURY 20, CONN. 
Subsidiary of The Anaconda Company 





DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: 


Ansonia, Conn los Angeles 17, Calif. General Offices 

Atlanta 8, Ga *Milwaukee 4, Wis Waterbury 20, Conn 

Buffalo 5, N.Y Minneapolis 2, Minn. 

Chestnut Hill 67, Mass. East Orange, N. J In Canada: Anaconda American 
Cedar Rapids, lowa New York 16, N. Y. Brass Limited General Offices 
Charlotte 2, N. C *Philadelphia 22, Pa. New Toronto, Ontario 

*Chicago 39, Ill Pittsburgh 19, Pa Montreal Office 

Cincinnati 2, Ohio *Providence 3, R. 1 “eae ae 

*Cleveland 11, Ohio Rochester 4, N. Y 939 Dominion Squore Building 
Columbus 15, Ohio St. Louis 3, Mo Vancouver Office 

*Dallas 6, Texas Oakland 12, Calif. 1030 West Georgia St 

Denver 23, Colo. Seattle 1, Wash 

Detroit 31, Mich. Syracuse 2, N. Y Quebec Office 
Houston 2, Texas Torrington, Conn 
Kansas City 5, Mo. Washington 5, D. C. *W arehouses $4204 
Kenosha, Wis. Weoterbury 20, Conn. Rev.) 


857 Madeleine de Vercheres 





